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Shall We Have More—Or Lessr 


By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., President, General Motors Corporation 
At the 48th Annual Banquet of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif., May 22, 1936 


AM gratified, not only on my own behalf but also on 
behalf of my associates of General Motors, for this 
opportunity of meeting the leaders of business and 

industry of your city. Also, I appreciate your dedicating 
this, your 48th annual dinner, to the automotive industry. 
And General Motors is indeed complimented by your de- 
parture from the custom of many years, in the timing of 
this event to coincide with the opening of our plant here in 
your City of Los Angeles, as well as in asking me, as a rep- 
resentative of the automotive industry, to speak to you on 


» this important occasion. 


It is with a special sense of gratification that we come 

here tonight to join with you in celebrating one more mile- 
stone in your steady progress toward outstanding industrial 
achievement. Your growth as a manufacturing center, the 
femarkable development of ocean-borne commerce through 
your great ports, stand in themselves as tributes to the far- 
sightedness of the leaders of your institution and the inher- 
ént potentialities of this great economic area. 
First, I should like to say a few words to you, if I may, 
in a personal way, as to our hopes in the new relationship 
Which General Motors is at this time establishing with your 
@ommunity. I do not feel that we come to you as strangers; 
but now the scope of our activities has broadened. This 
gives me an opportunity to say, most sincerely, that in this 
More important relationship, we want first and foremost to 
be looked upon as your neighbors—better, as your good 
neighbors. Moreover, we expect to be contributing neigh- 
bors. By this I mean, we desire to do our part in 
promoting the economic and social advancement of your com- 
munity, and in carrying such burdens as the community may 
be called upon to bear, as well. 

Incidental to our plant operations, we want to support, 
% far as we consistently can, those who are likewise en- 
gaged in the commercial enterprises that constitute the great 


metropolitan center of Los Angeles. Thus, we want to be 
partners as well as good neighbors. Now inasmuch as any 
such relationship, to be satisfactory, must be reciprocal in 
nature, let me say, we have every confidence that your mu- 
nicipal authorites, your business and industries, as represented 
by your aggressive organization, will insure such opportunity 
in the way of sound and economic operating conditions as 
will enable us to do the best we know how for both you 
and ourselves. You will find our executives here ready at 
all times to meet with you and to discuss those problems 
which may be of mutual interest. 

The Los Angeles assembly plant being formally dedi- 
cated tomorrow is one of many such plants that General 
Motors operates in various communities throughout the 
United States and in various countries throughout the world. 
In thinking of the automotive industry, the general concep- 
tion is that its productivity is entirely centered in Michigan, 
or more particularly perhaps around Detroit; hence that its 
benefits are restricted to a limited area. While that is true, 
in degree, it is true to a lesser extent than is generally sup- 
posed. There is hardly an important community anywhere 
in the manufacturing sections of the country but that con- 
tributes in one way or another to the productivity of this 
industry, receiving in turn productive work which, through 
the distribution of payrolls and in other various ways, makes 
the social and business wheels go around. If we look be- 
hind manufacture we find every State in the Union bene- 
fiting to a greater or lesser degree through supplying one 
or more commodities essential in the manufacture of the 
modern motor car. 

Now all this is as it should be. And looking into the 
future, I am quite convinced that it is highly desirable for 
industrial management to recognize the importance, as a 
fundamental principle of policy, of decentralizing the opera- 
tions of our great producing units so far as is economically 
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practical. The concentration of production in urban com- 
munities, usually unduly congested, is both economically un- 
sound and socially undesirable. It is economically unsound 
because great aggregations of concentrated population mean 
almost invariably higher costs of living and more or less 
undesirable living conditions. These are reflected in higher 
costs of goods and services; hence, higher prices, with con- 
sumption restricted. It is socially undesirable because we 
know that those working in such an environment are less 
fitted by experience and less able, because of their physical 
surroundings, to adapt themselves to times of depression. 
Such a worker then becomes a serious burden to himself and 
to the community. The segregation of our industrial units 
into logical component parts, strategically distributed among 
a greater number of communities, means a lower cost of liv- 
ing, a lower cost of production and, more important still, 
a more satisfactory and less artificial type of living for the 
worker. It means more communities more self-contained, 
with better balanced economies—a reduced burden on the 
national economy in times of stress—a real step forward in 
integrating industry with the social structure of the nation 
to the benefit and protection of all. The objective of such 
a policy might be expressed as “more jobs for more workers 
in more places.” 

You have been good enough to make the key-note of 
your dinner this evening the automotive industry. I be- 
lieve it to be very widely held that this industry has ag- 
gressively capitalized its opportunities down through the 
years and, at the same time, has discharged its great respon- 
sibilities with proper regard for the public as well as its 
consumers’ interests. Further, I believe it is recognized that, 
to an important degree today, as well as before in our in- 
dustrial history, it has led industry in helping America out 
of depression. Now why is this? Is it because this particu- 
lar industry has a preferred opportunity? Is it, in any 
sense of the word, privileged? Or is it because, accidentally 
or otherwise, its policies have been dominated by some funda- 
mental principles which have contributed in an important 
way to its outstanding achievements? 

I raise that question because it seems to me that at no 
time since the beginning of industry—certainly not within 
the lives of any here this evening—has there been a time 
when it is so essential to seek for enlightenment as to our 
complicated economic picture. Therefore, any such industry 
is well worthy of careful analysis, for today we are at the 
crossroads. We have in the making momentous decisions 
of economic policy, upon the validity of which both our fu- 
ture progress and our stability depend. 

Now I have selected for discussion during the few min- 
utes that we are together this evening, the subject: “Shall 
We Have More—Or Less?” 

Now what do I mean by this? First, the subject im- 
plies an inquiry as to whether we really want more, or do 
we prefer less? Next, it raises the question whether it is 
possible to have more, should we want more. And still 
again, if we are to have more, how should we manage our 
affairs to assure that objective? But, more or less what? 
Certainly the essentials and, more particularly, the good 
things of life. In other words a higher standard of living 
and, above all, jobs for our workers in order that the higher 
standard of living may be made possible. 

Now, first, do we really want more, or do we prefer 


539 
less? Here it does not seem to me that there could be any 
argument. There are millions of people in our country 


today who would like a brand new automobile and do not 
have one. There are millions who would like a better place 
in which to live. Millions more would like a new electric 
refrigerator, a new washing machine, or the latest radio, or 
any or all of the marvelous things that industry, in partner- 
ship with science, is able to produce today to supply bodily 
comforts and increase the pleasures of our daily lives. And 
millions not only want those things, but those millions have 
the willingness to work for the things they want. That is 
important. They have the ambition to possess and to pro- 
gress—a characteristic of our American people. As a mat- 
ter of fact, that is the attribute of character that has made 
America what it is today; and it offers important evidence to 
encourage those who believe that America can be even 
greater tomorrow. ‘The millions who have a job want to 
work under such conditions as will enable them, all things 
considered, to have the most possible; those who have no 
job feel that they are entitled to such an opportunity. We 
certainly cannot disagree with that. No, there can be no 
doubt but that everybody wants more—nobody wants less. 


Now, is it possible to have more? More things for more 


people, has been the objective of industry since its very in- 
ception. 
complishments. 


Industry has every reason to be proud of its ac-~ 
Year after year it has continually provided — 


more and better things and at such price levels as have en-_ 


abled more and more people to have those things. 
have become necessities. 


Luxuries © 
New luxuries in turn have been ~ 


created in this evolutionary process—a never ending cycle. — 


But then came the depression. 
history simply repeated itself. As a result, it seems to me, 
our thinking has become distinctly confused, so that today 
the majority of our people, our leaders of government and 


far too many within industry itself appear to be convinced | 


that we now have a permanent surplus of workers in rela- 
tion to our ability to consume their products, particularly 


bearing in mind the continual progress of mechanization. ~ 
They think industry can no longer expand and provide more © 


and more things for more and more people and, more par- 
ticularly, jobs for those people as it has done in past decades. 
They even seem to believe that the building of our material 
civilization is largely completed, that a limited ceiling exists 
over our opportunities for future accomplishment. They 
argue that the amount of work available today cannot, to 
a sufficient degree, be increased, therefore, that we must find 
the best way to divide up what exists so that all may have at 
least something. 


Now, as a matter of fact, what has changed? Noth- 
ing, fundamentally—nothing but our thinking, and I am 
gravely concerned with that thinking. I believe you should 
be concerned with it. You and I both have a responsibility. 
We have a responsibility to the future of our great country, 
for its progress depends importantly upon the progress of 
industry. I dislike to see prejudice, lack of knowledge or any 
other consideration take from our people what they have a 
right to possess. And they have a right to possess always 
more as the years roll on—never less. Nature, science, in- 
dustry and common sense make that fact perfectly evident 
to those who are willing to see. 


These desirable 


Now here is why all can have more. 


Nothing new, it is true— ~ 


Kcoies € 
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things that I have been talking about constitute what we 
call “wealth.” Weaith is created solely by industry and by 
agriculture. The wants of these millions can be satisfied 
only by the creation of more and more wealth. They can- 
not be satisfied by plans that promote more and more lei- 
sure, for however desirable leisure may be, it certainly does 
not create wealth. To produce these things that are so 
zreatly wanted, there are required various components. First, 
we must have different kinds of raw material. Then we 
must have the essential machinery, that is, the plant and the 
Then we must have the neccessary technique 


And, finally, the 


equipment. 
to operate the plant and the equipment. 
man power—the worker. 

Now any superficial observer must know that in this 
wonderful country of ours all these essential elements exist. 
They not only exist, but they exist in abundance. But evi- 
dently something is missing. It is perfectly plain to me that 
it is the necessary “know how” whereby these essentials and, 
at the same time, abundantly available elements may be 


"® “harnessed up,” so to speak, so that the machinery, the ma- 


‘terial and the man power may be utilized to produce the 
‘things that so many millions want and are anxious to work 
for. How can it be otherwise? It seems to me that the 
problem lies right there, and that it is a direct challenge to 
the leaders of America—industrial, economic and political. 
it is their responsibility to search for and determine the es- 
sential formula that will enable industry to capitalize, in the 
interest of the public welfare and in its own interest, the 
Hpportunities so manifestly present to enable more people 
- to have more things. Yes, it certainly is possible to have 
fmore—and always more! If America accepts less, it does 
$0 through sheer failure to, think aggressively and to act in- 
telligently. 
: Now, how shall we manage our affairs in order that 
We may have more? Right there the difficulty begins. Let 
us examine the various proposals and the discussions sur- 
founding them. We find reflected great differences of 
Yiewpoint as to the fundamentals involved and as to the 
most desirable approach to our objective. Perhaps, after all, 
that is to be expected, for there is no doubt that our eco- 
fomic machine today is exceedingly complicated. There is 
no doubt that even those who know the most about it know 
far too little. There is no doubt that none of us can be any 
too certain. 

Let us consider some of this thinking. First, we find 
a difference of opinion within industry itself. As a matter of 
fact, it is difficult to determine what really is the belief of 
organized industry today as to the fundamentals. Some 
industrialists believe that the proper approach is to move 
continually towards a lower cost of goods and services. As 
4 matter of fact, that has been largely the policy of American 
industry down through its entire history. This particular 
group believes that more employment and more wealth can 
be created by always lowering prices. By this is meant, 
always giving more for the same money, or the same for 
less money. They believe that competition should be the 
dominating urge of accomplishment, the survival of the fit- 
test in the interest of the greatest number. 


On the other hand, we find the diametrically opposed 
viewpoint expressed in an interesting discussion recently by 
the Chief Executive of our Nation who, in an address made 








in New York, in discussing his economic and political be- 
liefs, made the following statement: 

“Reduction of cost of manufacture does not mean 

more purchasing power and more goods consumed. 

It means just the opposite.” 

I sincerely hope that we may have a very broad dis- 
cussion of that rather astounding pronouncement before we 


reverse our industrial technique. I cannot believe that this 
means what it really says. It must be based on the belief 
that a rediiction in the cost of manufacture means a reduc- 
tion in the wage scale. That is not necessarily so; in fact, 
it should not be so. It can be demonstrated beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that those industries which have been most 
successful in reducing the costs of goods and services and 
expanding their markets have, at the same time, paid the 
highest wage and have continually raised their wage through 
evolution. It would naturally follow from what our Presi- 
dent stated that if the reduction of costs decreases con- 
sumption, then an increase of costs should increase consump- 
tion. It is impossible to reconcile that philosophy with the 
past record and today’s experience. The President also stated 
that costs of industrial production could be reduced by the 
development of new machinery, new technique and by in- 
creased efficiency—all, of course, true. He does not think 
that development should be discouraged, neither does he in- 
timate that it should be encouraged. He is evidently 
concerned with the quite general belief that it means fewer 
workers employed and, therefore, more unemployed. Now 
I do not think that is so. I believe that if we reduce the 
cost of goods and services by greater efficiency, by better 
technique, and thus are able to make lower prices, we shall 
stimulate the market, because more can buy. Hence more 
jobs and more things for more people. That, at least, has 
been our past experience and it is still the fact today. 

Other groups in industry believe in what is called“ sta- 
bilization”—an intriguing word. It conveys the thought 
that the peaks and valleys of the industrial cycle, the de- 
pressions and periods of excessive prosperity which cause 
so much distress, may be minimized—good times always, so 
to speak. But in this sense “stabilization” means “regula- 
tion,” and regulation ultimately means “regimentation.” 
Regulation of industry is only possible by government acting 
in the interests of the worker, the consumer and ownership. 
But government must act through bureaucracy. 

Now let me say a word about governmental bureau- 
cracy. Bureaucracy is costly not only from the standpoint 
of the taxpayer—we certainly realize that—but in dissi- 
pating human energy. It takes not only a great, but an 
ever increasing number of workers from productive industry ; 
hence, instead of adding to the creation of wealth, there is a 
continually increasing burden placed upon those others who 
are producing wealth. Bureaucracies not only slow down, 
impede and postpone the realization of every one’s natural 
right and the possibilities for more things, but they definitely 
limit such possibilities. Political consideration becomes the 
potent influence; economic law is ignored. I do not hesitate 
to say that if America takes the road marked “stabilization,” 
bureaucracy will be the first step; regimentation of industry 
the second ; and the end of the road, however long it may be, 
will be state socialism. That is inescapable. We do not 
need to look far afield to see this very process in evolution. 

Economically speaking, stabilization means a higher price 
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level—usually sufficiently high to protect all but a few pro- 
ducers. “It also means an umbrella over the inefficient. It 
means the discounting of individual aggressiveness and ability ; 
it means penalizing the new and better to protect the vested 
rights of the past. It is a direct attack against the American 
system. It would eventually eliminate the American system. 

Certain groups, not only inside of industry but outside, 
apparently believe in this philosophy. Some labor spokes- 
men assume this mistaken philosophy by demands for a price 
for labor beyond what the buyer can afford to pay. Some 
of our railroads believe in it insofar as they believe it 
sounder to carry fewer passengers at a higher rate rather than 
more at a reduced rate. The present economic beliefs of our 
government are, I am quite sure, inclined toward that view- 
point. We have had the NRA, the AAA, the Guffey Coal 
Act and the like. And there seem to be in the offing rum- 
blings with respect to some new form of NRA. Let us 
hope that we may escape. However, we may as well ac- 
cept the fact that that philosophy is quite a popular philoso- 
phy. I am not certain but that it is the most popular eco- 
nomic philosophy in this country today—perhaps it is na- 
tural that it should be. If that be true, and if that is the 
be our approach, it is most unfortunate for those who want 
more—they certainly will have to accept, not only less, but 
always less than otherwise would be possible. 

I previously mentioned that we have in the making 
momentous decisions as to our economic policies. America 
must decide between two opposing principles of industrial 
operation; competition, on the one hand, or regulation and 
ultimately regimentation by government, on the other. The 
latter, to my way of thinking, offers the only possible prac- 
tical substitute for the former; the issue is plainly before 
us. However objectionable industrial competition may be 
to some, or all of us, we must consider the results of the 
only alternative. So far as I am concerned, I am convinced 
that competition offers the only solution to the perfectly 
natural desire and right of more people to have more things, 
and especially the only opportunity to afford the full employ- 
ment of our workers in the production of wealth. It seems 
perfectly plain that if the exchange of labor for goods and 
services, or one form of goods or services for another, can 
only take place on the basis of arbitrary terms set by the 
seller, irrespective of their value to the buyer, and if no one 
will work at less than a stated wage, irrespective of the 
value of that wage in terms of goods and services, then we 
might just as well recognize and accept permanent depres- 
sion, permanent unemployment, a continuous dole, and make 
the best of it. 

Now I have previously referred to the record of the 
automotive industry. It might be interesting to review the 
relationship of its economic policies to those that we have 
just been discussing. Having been intimately associated with 
that industry since its beginning, I can say that there are 
two principles that it has always rigidly adhered to, and still 
has greater faith in than ever. The first: it has always 
moved toward a greater dollar value. The second: it has 
always believed, and has always acted upon the belief, that 
its own progress and the greatest urge for accomplishment 
come from the influence of free competition and the exercise 
of individual initiative. There is nothing so satisfying to 
the average automotive executive as to find himself in a 
position where he can do better for the customer. 


Nor does he take that position because he is a philan- 
thropist. He has found from actual experience, over a long 
period of time, that as he offers more for the dollar, he 
increases both his volume and the return he is able to make 
to investors. He has also demonstrated, to his loss, that 
the contrary is likewise true. In continually moving toward 
lower costs of goods and services our automotive executive 
spares no expense. He does not hesitate to spend vast sums 
to find out how he can do his job better, through research, 
engineering and more intensive methods of production, with 
the prime objective that he may continually offer better 
value, hence, produce more motor cars for more people. 
Moreover, our automotive executive is glad to capitalize 
technological advance by scrapping each year any part or 
all of his expensive machinery and his costly tooling to make 
possible still better motor cars. Thus, he not only continu- 
ally moves toward an always greater dollar value, but a 
more attractive dollar value as well. And in so doing he 
has in no sense sacrificed the position of his workers. 

The automotive industry takes pride in paying, has 
always paid, and I hope always will pay the highest wage 
of any major industry. Today, its wage scale is higher 
than ever before in its history. In addition, it has con- 
tributed liberally toward the economic and social advance- 
ment and security of its workers. For example, the workers 
of General Motors Corporation, as a result of a plan of 
organized saving participated in both by the worker and 
the Corporation, entered the beginning of the period of the 
depression with a credit with the Treasurer of General 


Motors of about $90,000,000. ‘This turned out to be of © 


real, practical assistance in the subsequent times of great 


need. Too many think that when industry moves, or urges — 


the desirability of lower cost of goods and services so that 
it may spread the benefit of those goods and services over a 
greater number, it means lower wages. That certainly 
would be an unintelligent and an undesirable approach to 
the objective. It would defeat its own purpose. 

One thing is perfectly evident today. Those who have 
followed the practice of lowering the cost of goods and ser- 
vices are the ones who show the smallest amount of unem- 
ployment and have therefore made the most progress toward 
recovery. On the other hand, those who have followed, to 
some extent, the principle of stabilization, have progressed 
the least and are, today, still the most depressed. I am 
convinced that there is no better practical demonstration of 
how America should decide than is exemplified in the policies 
of the automotive industry as demonstrated by the outstand- 
ing contribution it has made to the economic and social 
progress of America. 

Now I appreciate that this problem of more goods for 
more people is a complicated and involved one. That is neces- 
sarily so. And in the few minutes at our disposal this eve- 
ning, you must appreciate that it is impossible to do more 
than to suggest a few ideas for the development of your 
further thinking. I should like, however, to point out— 
and I believe time will permit—certain economic principles 
that, according to my experience and my analysis of Amer- 
ica’s industrial problems, industry should follow in working 
toward our objective: 

First. I urge continuing, more aggressively if possible, 
to move for a constant lowering of costs and prices. I am 
sure that an intelligent industry will not defeat that objective 
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by reducing the real wages of the worker, but will reach it 
by continually improving its producing technique. It should 
not hesitate to employ more and more mechanization. Al- 
though that policy will be attacked by those who believe that 
the machine creates unemployment, every fact indicates that, 
in the final analysis, it means more—not less—because of the 
stimulation that comes from the increased ability to consume 
through broadening the market and bringing goods and ser- 
vices within the reach of a greater number. 

Second. It should accept competition as the best in- 
strumentality for regulating industry’s intricate relationships. 
While industry might well adopt reasonable standards of 
conduct, such as fair trade practices, a minimum wage and 
the like, it must be definitely recognized that when such poli- 
cies tend to become monopolistic in character or when thev 
tend to limit uneconomically the competitive urge, and let 
us admit frankly this is too apt to be their real objective, then 
we pass from competition, and regulation by government 
bureaucracy becomes inevitable. 

Third. Industry should strive for a more economic bal- 
ance of national income through policies affecting the rela- 
tionships of the wage scale, the hours of employment, the 
price level and the profits resulting from industry’s pro- 
ductivity. 

Now let us look at our complete platform. The first 
plank presupposes that industry must strive for the most eco- 
nomic use of labor and material, the highest technique of 
management and the capitalization of the most efficient in- 
‘struments of production—the purpose manifestly being to 
bring prices within the range of the greatest number. The 


second recognizes that the most effective urge for accom- 
plishment and for the maintenance of flexibility and balance 
within our productive machine, having in mind the most 
things for the most people, must come through the surviva! 
of the fittest rather than the protection of the inefficient— 
economic law as against political expediency. The third 
recognizes that, irrespective of what we may accomplish in 
expanding our markets from without, we must, to the most 
effective degree possible, develop the greatest possible con- 
suming power from within. There lies our greatest oppor- 
tunity. In other words, through a better economic balance 
within industry’s component parts we shall be able to stim- 
ulate consumption by making every worker, executive and 
wage earner the maximum possible consumer, as well as the 
most efficient possible producer. 

Now you may say that the practical application of such 
an economic platform is a difficult matter. I do not think 
that this is necessarily so. The real problem is to establish 
the fundamentals, whatever they may be, to separate them 
from all the panaceas and the loose thinking—natural by- 
products of the great depression—and then courageously and 
aggressively to set our course accordingly. 

I repeat: America is at the crossroads; it must decide. 
The marvelous resources of nature, combined with human 
energy and capitalized through the agencies of science and 
industry, offer unlimited possibilities for more; our ever- 
expanding horizon of action resulting from continually in- 
creasing knowledge justifies the belief that there can always 
be more; yet less, and much less, is in the offing. What is 
to be our decision? 


“The Supreme Court Is Still 
Functioning” 


By CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Chief Justice of the United States 
Before the Meeting of the American Law Institute, at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1936 


N previous occasions when I had the privilege of 

meeting with you, I was greeted—-save in one in- 

stance—by our beloved friend and your late Pres- 
ident, George W. Wickersham. I desire to add my personal 
tribute to his character and eminent services. I have a vivid 
memory of the early days at the bar when George Wicker- 
sham was winning his spurs. He was a leader in a group of 
young men at the New York bar whose outstanding ability 
and reputation gave a special stimulus to those of us who 
were just entering the profession. When, as a student, | 
was admitted to the famous office of Chamberlain, Carter & 
Hornblower, the managing clerk was Lloyd W. Bowers, 
who was destined to attain the highest professional success,— 
a most distinguished Solicitor General of the United States. 
At the adjoining clerk’s desk sat James Byrne, now Chan- 
cellor of the University of the State of New York and your 
Vice-President. George Wickersham had just left the office 
to join the staff of Strong & Cadwalader. We watched with 
admiration his rapid advancement. It was not long before 





Joseph H. Choate was picking him out as in the first line 
of succession. 

The highest reward that can come to a lawyer is the 
esteem of his professional brethren. That esteem is won in 
unique conditions and proceeds from an impartial judgment 
of professional rivals. It cannot be purchased. It cannot 
be artificially created. It cannot be gained by artifice or 
contrivance to attract public attention. It is not measured 
by pecuniary gains. It is an esteem which is born in sharp 
contests and thrives despite conflicting interests. It is an 
esteem commanded solely by integrity of character and by 
brains and skill in the honorable performance of professional 
duty. No subservient “yes men” can win it. No mere ma- 
nipulator or negotiator can secure it. It is essentially a tribute 
to a rugged independence of thought and intellectual honesty 
which shine forth amid the clouds of controversy. It is a 
tribute to exceptional power controlled by conscience and a 
sense of public duty,—to a knightly bearing and valor in 
the hottest of encounters. In a world of imperfect humans, 
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the faults of human clay are always manifest. The special 
temptations and tests of lawyers are obvious enough. But, 
considering trial and error, success and defeat, the bar 
slowly makes its estimate and the memory of the careers 
which it approves are at once its most precious heritage and 
an important safeguard of the interests of society so largely 
in the keeping of the profession of the law in its manifold 
services. 

George Wickersham won and held that esteem. He was 
exceptionally qualified for public service. Notwithstanding 
the perennial efforts to cry down the legal profession, there 
persists the general recognition that the tested character 
of a sound lawyer of experience and independence is a price- 
less public asset. Men of that sort are glad to find oppor- 
tunity for public service, and George Wickersham was lavish 
of his time in a host of enterprises,—civic, educational, char- 
itable and religious—to which he brought not only skill but 
a seemingly exhaustless energy and an unquenchable enthus- 
iasm. With that energy and enthusiasm he served this 
Institute. When we thought that he had been stricken be- 
yond remedy, he rallied and resumed his tasks. And then, 
at the end—as one who had reason to know has said—“he 
went down, as he wished, with all his flags flying”. We 
resume our work, inspired by the memory of the zeal and 
ideals of George Wickersham. 

I am happy to report that the Supreme Court is still 
functioning. The work of the current Term has not suf- 
fered by the illness or absence of any member. It is prob- 
able that when we finish the Term the total number of cases 
disposed of will be somewhat greater than in the previous 
Term. 

At your meeting last May, I had the privilege of an- 
nouncing that the Court had decided to proceed with the 
preparation of a unified system of rules for cases in equity 
and actions at law in the District Courts of the United States 
and in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, so as 
to secure one form of civil action and procedure for both 
classes of cases. It was recognized that while the Court must 
itself assume the responsibility of preparing the rules, the 
Court should be suitably aided in that undertaking. 

For that purpose, the Court at the close of the last 
Term appointed an Advisory Committee. That Committee 
is a composite expert. Among its members are professors of 
law who have specialized in the study of procedure and 
know every proposal which has been adopted or put forward 
for the improvement of procedure in any part of the world 
to which we may look for helpful analogies. With these 
specialists are associated representative members of the bar 
from all parts of the country, experienced practitioners who 
have won personal distinction,—who are eminent appraisers 
of practicality. The members of this Committee have not 
been figureheads. The task of the Reporter of the Commit- 
tee and his staff has been especially arduous, but the members 
of the Committee have fully met their responsibility. At no 
little personal sacrifice they have assembled in the Court 
Building for protracted sessions. As a result of this labor 
of many months, the Committee is about to submit to the 
Bench and Bar of the country a preliminary draft of rules 
as a basis for suggestion and criticism. The Committee has 
advised the Court that before it would feel justified in mak- 
ing any recommendation to the Court, it would wish to ob- 
tain the suggestions of judges and lawyers; that the Com- 


mittee has already obtained and. considered many such, but 
that the bar associations and local committees appointed by 
the United States Judges are awaiting and prepared to re- 
ceive a preliminary draft for the purpose of making further 
recommendations to the Committee. When the draft is so 
distributed it will be made clear that it does not constitute a 
report of the Committee to the Court and that the Court 
is not in any way committed. The submission will furnish 
an opportunity for recommendations which may receive ap- 
propriate consideration before the Committee makes its final 
report. 

We trust that the members of the Institute will wel- 
come this opportunity and will aid the Advisory Committee 
and, through it, the Court itself by your critical judgment. 
Of course, it is to be expected that there will be differences 
of opinion. How amazing it is that, in the midst of contro- 
versies on every conceivable subject, one should expect unan- 
imity of opinion upon difficult legal questions! In the 
highest ranges of thought, in theology, philosophy and science, 
we find differences of view on the part of the most dis- 


tinguished experts,—theologians, philosophers and scientists. 
The history of scholarship is a record of disagreements. And 


when we deal with questions relating to principles of law 
and their application, we do not suddenly rise into a stratos- 
phere of icy certainty. 
the members of this Institute are enlisted in the discipline of 


In the midst of conflicting opinions, ” 





cooperation. They bring together the views of scholars and © 
practitioners and seek to fuse them into an agreed restate- ~ 


ment of the law, which according to your practice aims to © 


The Advisory Com- © 


sink the differences without a trace. 


mittee on Rules has drawn its spirit and organization from ~ 


your example. And as you are completing your allotted task 
in dealing with the common law and are looking for fresh 
fields to conquer until your Restatements require restate- 
ment, I trust that your members, in connection with the 
committees in the various federal districts, may find it agree- 
able to take up the study of these rules of procedure and 
give the Advisory Committee and the Court the benefit of 
your seasoned judgment. 

At the meeting of the Judicial Conference of Senior 
Circuit Judges last fall, we had a gratifying report of the 
improvement in the speedy disposition of cases in the Federal 
district courts. It was found that out of a total of 84 dis- 
tricts, there were 46 districts (as against 31 in the preced- 
ing year) in which “the business is current”, where all cases 
that are ready are tried at the term following joinder of 
issue; that is, the dockets are cleared at each term and there 
are no arrears except as to cases continued at request of coun- 
sel. It appeared that in only 15 districts was there a delay 
of over six months in the time required to reach the trial of 
a case after issue had been joined. There are still some sore 
spots. And where delays are most serious they are due to a 
failure to provide an adequate supply of judges to attend to 
the work of the courts. That is notably the case in the 
Southern District of New York. The Judicial Conference 
has repeatedly recommended that additional judges be pro- 
vided. Designations of judges from other districts are made 
so far as practicable, but such designations do not meet the 
need. It is a crying evil when the interval between joinder 
of issue and trial approximates two years for civil jury cases, 
for suits in equity and for suits in admiralty. Even with 
respect to temporary designations we meet with a difficulty 
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caused by the shortsighted policy of putting the subsistence 
allowance for the designated judges at a sum below their 
actual and reasonable expenses. This was due to the opin- 
ion entertained by some valiant defenders of the public in- 
terest that judges who were designated to hold court away 
from home, although these designations were made only to 
provide for necessary judicial service, were having a “joy 
ride” at the public expense. Instead they are required to 
perform their public duty without being reimbursed for neces- 
sary outlays for hotel accommodations. 

Perhaps some day there may be a readjustment of our 
federal districts and some of the existing divisions may be 
altered to secure 2 more scientific distribution of judicial 
work, The present arrangement, however, is the natural 
outgrowth of our political system, and finds strong support 
in history and sentiment. The pressing interest is that in no 
part of the country should justice be denied because judges 
are not available, 

I have spoken of the Judicial Conference of Senior Cir- 
“cuit Judges. This furnishes an opportunity for an exchange 
of information as to the efficient discharge of judicial duty. 
The Conference holds the promise of a Judicial Council of 








supervision and recommendation. That organized super- 
vision, in considering the judicial needs of the country as a 
whole and the way in which judicial work is actually per- 


‘formed in the various districts, is as important as proced- 


ural rules. After the law has been fully restated, and the 
last improvement has been made in rules of procedure, we 
must still look to our judges, and especially to those who sit 
in the trial of cases where the facts are elicited and the rules 
of law are applied, for the true administration of justice. 
That work cannot fail to be aided by systematic and com- 
petent observation and report. It needs the correction and 
stimulus afforded by periodic and deliberate expressions of 
the bar both in criticism and approval. 

Undertakings such as yours, bringing lawyers and judges 
together in the study of legal material, yield a useful by- 
product in shaping methods of approach to judicial prob- 
lems and in emphasizing care and precision.. Apart from the 
intrinsic merit of the Restatements is the invaluable educa- 
tional process by which they have been developed. Both by 
the results of your work and by the standards you have re- 
enforced, you have put the Bench and Bar of the country 
under a lasting obligation. 


Are You a Savings Bank Depositor? 


WITH A DISCUSSION OF LIFE INSURANCE, WAGES AND SALARIES 


tate 


By CARL P. DENNETT, Chairman, National Economy League 
At the 16th Annual Convention of the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, Atlantic City, N. J., 


May 15, 1936 


tute the two principal mediums for the investment 
: of the savings of the vast majority of those living 
“upon wages, salaries and small incomes in the United 
States. The total savings deposits on June 29, 1935 
‘amounted to approximately $22,650,000,000 ; the assets of all 
the United States life insurance companies in 1934 amounted 
to approximately $21,844,000,000; a total of $44,494,000,- 
000. There are over 41,000,000 deposits in savings insti- 
tutions and over 60,000,000 life insurance policies out- 
Standing. Upon the integrity of the savings institutions and 
the life insurance companies depends the security of the 
average citizen and his family against unemployment, sick- 
ness, old age and death. Destroy or impair the assets of 
these institutions, and you immediately destroy or impair 
the savings of the rank and file of the American people. 

The resources of these institutions are invested largely in 
United States Government bonds, State and municipal bonds, 
high grade corporation bonds, and mortgages—what are 
known as fixed interest bearing securities. Anything that 
depreciates or destroys the value of these securities directly 
affects the people. While it sounds attractive to those who 
owe money to be told that it is going to be made easier for 
“debtors to pay their debts”, any policy that permits the 
debtor to pay less than he owes comes directly out of the 
pockets of the great mass of the people through their savings 
accounts and life insurance policies. President Roosevelt 
stated in 1932: 

“Every man has a right to his own property, which 
means the right to be assured to the fullest extent attain- 
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able the safety of his savings.—This right is paramount; all 
other property rights must yield to it.” 


Nevertheless, the Administration has persistently attacked 
the business interests of the country, and is apparently ob- 
livious of the fact that when it attacks business, the utili- 
ties, the railroads, or passes legislation or adopts policies that 
impair the value of securities held by life insurance com- 
panies and savings institutions, it constitutes an attack upon 
the savings of the rank and file of the people. Abnormally 
low interest rates, artificially created by the Government to 
enable the Government to borrow money at low rates to 
meet its deficits, seriously injure all holders of life insurance 
policies and depositors in savings institutions. Already this 
latter policy has resulted in reducing dividends on savings 
accounts and life insurance policies 20 per cent to 40 per 
cent, and further reductions are inevitable unless existing 
conditions are changed. 

If we figure an average reduction of 1 per cent in the 
dividends on savings deposits, as reported last June, it amounts 
to $226,500,000 a year taken from the rank and file of the 
people. This does not take into consideration the loss in 
dividends on life insurance policies, which would conserva- 
tively bring the total annual loss up to about $400,000,000. 

Professor Kemmerer, the eminent monetary authority, 
accurately stated the facts when he said: 

“Through inflation the Government is subtly finan- 
cing itself largely out of the investments of the welfare in- 
stitutions, the endowment funds of hospitals and educational 
institutions, and the savings of the poor.” 


The people clearly have a direct personal interest in 
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what happens to the investments held by these institutions 
as a result of governmental policies. By far the greatest 
part of the money that was put into the savings banks and 
life insurance companies by the people consisted of 100-cent 
dollars, redeemable in gold; but because of laws passed by 
the Federal Government, they cannot get back the kind of 
money they invested, or money of equal value. The Fed- 
eral Government arbitrarily seized all the gold and bullion 
in the United States and then marked the value of the dollar 
down 40 per cent. As a result of this policy the people who 
deposited the equivalent of 100-cent gold dollars can now 
get back only 60-cent irredeemable paper dollars. No un- 
convertible paper money standard has ever been an enduring 
success. It always breaks down ultimately, with disastrous 
effects. 

Now, as to the future, we are confronted with the fact 
that the Federal Government is spending twice its income. 
We have by far the largest debt in the history of the coun- 
try, and a huge deficit which is constantly increasing. It 
is perfectly clear that the Federal Government cannot con- 
tinue to pay out $2.00 for every $1.00 it is able to collect 
without ultimately resorting to further confiscatory taxation, 
or to repudiation. Already taxes have reached the point of 
confiscation in many lines of industry. The taxes on city 
property are now estimated to consume from 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent of the rentals. There are 25,000,000 auto- 
mobiles in the United States, most of them owned by just 
average people. Last year the taxes on automobiles amounted 
to more than $1,200,000,000—a sum greater than the entire 
cost of running the Federal Government for any year up 
to 1913. The railroads of the country paid $763,000,000 
in taxes from 1932 to 1934, although they showed a deficit 
of $161,000,000 and were compelled to borrow $465,000,- 
000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
petroleum industry for a period of ten years paid $6,000,- 
000,000 in taxes out of $8,000,000,000 earned. The taxes 
upon many corporations have been so heavy that earnings 
have been turned into deficits. 

Meanwhile, the Government is reaching deeper and 
deeper into the pockets of those of moderate means, and de- 
stroying their purchasing power and their savings—largely 
through hidden taxation. 

The traditional form of repudiation is inflation of the 
currency, or printing-press money, which has robbed the de- 
positors in savings institutions and impaired or destroyed the 
- value of life insurance policies in every country that has ever 
resorted to it. We have several instances in recent history. 

Professor Wright, formerly of the Duke Foundation, 
who went to Europe to study the effect of inflation after the 
war, reports that the equivalent of $3,800,000,000 on de- 
posit in German savings banks in 1918 was worth less than 
one-tenth of one cent in American money at the height of in- 
flation, in 1923.. The depositors in savings institutions lost 
everything through inflation of the currency. Between 1913 
and September 1922 Austrian savings banks fost 99.93 per 
cent of their deposits. Life insurance policies were not worth 
presenting; they were practically worthless; and the endow- 
ment funds of charitable and educational institutions were 
wiped out. In France, the real worth of Government se- 
curities was reduced to less than one-fifth of their former 
value. Direct printing-press money was not resorted to in 
France, but the repudiation was brought about through other 


measures, similar to those now being pursued in the United 
States. The report states: 

“By devious means, and by various subterfuges, there 
was an effort to reduce or shift the pressure of loans, and 
to substitute new inflationary borrowing, or indirect re- 
pudiation through monetary depreciation.” 


In France inflation went far enough to wipe out all 
but about one-fifth of the pre-war value of French life in- 
surance policies. 

One of the important likenesses between the situation 
in France and the present situation in the United States 
is the part played by internal debts in inducing the infla- 
tionary policy. It seems clear that a part of the policies 
of the present Administration is to justify a program of debt 
reduction through monetary means—in other words, to make 
it easier for the debtor to pay his debts, including the 
Federal Government. 

There has been a persistent, determined effort to plant 
in the minds of the people the idea that it is the so-called 
“Rich” who are paying for excessive governmental expendi- 
tures, but investigation of the facts and figures proves con# 
clusively that if every penny of net taxable income were take 
from the rich it would not come within about $3,000,000,< 
000, per year of meeting the Federal expenditures, and it 
would not come within $4,500,000,000 of meeting the pres- 
ent tax collections, Federal, State and local. In addition ta 
the Federal expenditures we have the expenditures for local 
government, which brings the total cost of government at the 
present time,—Federal, State, and local—to something over’ 
$15,000,000,000 per year. If all incomes over $5,000, as” 
reported to the Federal Government for 1934, were con-/ 
fiscated, and if in addition to that there were confiscated” 
all of the incomes from all corporations and industrial” 
groups, according to latest figures available, it would still 
be necessary to tax the so-called “poor” about $7,000,000,000- 
a year to pay for the present total cost of government, Fed-7 
eral and local; or, in other words, if all the net taxable’ 
income of these two groups were confiscated, for every dollar. 
thus obtained it would be necessary to obtain $1.40 from — 
the so-called “poor” in order to pay for the present total 
cost of government. : 

A recent report by the Tax Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States shows that if all the” 
income reported for Federal tax purposes by all individuals — 
were confiscated, it would pay for the total cost of govern- 
ment for only 33 weeks; and that if all such incomes of over 
$5,000 were confiscated, it would pay for the total cost of 
government for less than 8 weeks. This report brings out 
the fact that if all the wages and all the salaries of all the 
people in the United States, who are not on some Govern- 
ment payroll, were confiscated, it would pay for the present 
total cost of government for less than 18 months. 

These figures are conclusive and convincing as to the 
fact that it is the so-called “poor”, and not the rich, who 
must pay for the present excessive expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


In a communication to Roy W. Howard on Septem- 
ber 2, 1935, President Roosevelt stated: 


“What is known as consumers’ taxes, namely the in- 
visible taxes paid by people in every walk of life, fall rela- 
tively much more heavily upon the poor man than upon 
the rich man. In 1929 consumers’ taxes represented only 
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30 per cent of the national revenue; today they are 60 per 
cent; and even with the passage of the recent tax bill the 
proportion of these consumers’ taxes will drop only 5 per 
cent.” 

When the President spoke of the recent tax bill, he 
meant the “Soak the Rich” tax bill that was the result of 
the study by Congress of 29 schedules submitted by the 
Treasury Department, and which resulted in the “Soak the 
Rich” tax bill, estimated to provide only $270,000,000 a 
sum which will not pay 4 per cent of the cost of running 
the Federal Government, and which will pay less than 2 per 
cent of the total cost of government, Federal, State and 
local. In this letter from the President you have the state- 
ment that these consumers’ taxes are “invisible” taxes; and 
it is because these taxes are “invisible” that the rank and 
file of the people do not comprehend the extent to which 
they are being taxed. It appears that these taxes are de- 
liberately made “invisible” by Congress to delude the people 
into the belief that they are not being heavily taxed. If the 
people knew the facts, it would undoubtedly bring about a 
very quick change in the spending policies of the politicians. 

There are about 74,000,000 adults in the United States. 
Over 70,000,000 of them make no Federal income tax re- 
turns, because they have either net incomes of less than $2,500 
or gross incomes of less than $5,000. These people, who 
make no income tax returns, represent more than 97 per 
cent of the adult population of the United States. They are 
the consumers, and it is upon them that the heaviest burden 

of these “invisible” taxes falls. 
To the extent that money is taken from the rank and 
‘file of the people—whether they pay “invisible” taxes or 
“visible” taxes—to that extent their purchasing power and 
savings are reduced. The result is precisely the same as a re- 
‘duction in wages and salaries. Organized Labor will use 
‘every means within its power to prevent a reduction in wages, 
and yet the labor organizations permit the politicians, through 
‘invisible taxation, to produce the same result as a direct 
reduction in wages. It is the Federal Government, how- 
ever, and not the employer, that is forcing this reduction. 
If the amount that is being taken from the people secretly 
could be brought out into the open, where they could clearly 
“See it, and see the extent to which it is impairing their in- 
comes and savings, they would take a very direct and positive 
action to curtail the present wasteful, reckless and unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

Tax Commissioner Long of Massachusetts has stated 
that, on the average, 20 cents out of every dollar expended 
is taken for taxation—$1 out of every $5. It is clear, 
therefore, that if it costs the working man $1,200 to live, 
$240 of this $1,200 is taken for taxation; if it costs him 
$1,500 to live, then $300 out of this $1,500 is taken for 
taxation. But that, of course, does not pay the bill under 
present conditions, because the total cost of government 
is running at the rate of $15,500,000,000 per year, and only 
$9,500,000,000 per year, as reported for 1934, is being col- 
lected in taxes, and the balance is being borrowed. The 
Federal Government alone is issuing IOUs at the rate of 
about $3,000,000,000 per year. Every penny of this has got 
to be paid in the future, and a large part must ultimately 
be taken out of the wages, salaries, and small incomes of the 
vreat mass of the people. These are facts that cannot be 
escaped by any process of reasoning, and the sooner the peo- 


ple recognize these facts, the sooner the necessary pressure 
will be brought upon our politicians and representatives to 
stop the unnec¢ssary and wasteful expenditures. 

We all understand that the unemployed must be pro- 
vided for, but it can be shown by figures carefully compiled 
by the National Economy League that the unemployed can 
be adequately and humanely taken care of, with a definitely 
balanced budget. It is not the expenditures for relief that 
are causing the huge deficits; it is the needless waste, ex- 
perimentation and political graft, and the government com- 
petition with private industry, that are largely responsible 
for the present Federal deficits. The difficulty is to get the 
facts and the truth out where the people can see them. Ob- 
viously those responsible for the unnecessary waste and ex- 
travagances suppress the facts by every means within their 
power. 

The late Senator Thomas D. Schall stated in the Senate 
of the United States, as quoted in the Congressional Record, 
that the Administration had “placed strict censorship by de- 
vious underhand methods, upon all news going out of Wash- 
ington, and employed hundreds of the best newspaper minds 
in the country with government funds, contrary to any law, 
to print at government expense false propaganda and cir- 
culate it under Government frank.” 

These, then, are some of the dangers of the present 
situation, and how they directly affect the depositors in 
savings institutions and the holders of life insurance policies, 
those living on wages, salaries and small incomes—in short, 
the great rank and file of the American people. 

While what I have said and what follows may have 
the appearance of political bias, such is not the intention. 
I am trying to deal strictly with policies and principles, and 
not with politics or parties. No thinking person can fail 
to agree that if the Government continues to spend twice 
its income we must ultimately arrive at a crisis. When 
this crisis will arrive, it is impossible to state; it may come 
tomorrow, or next month, or next year; but that it will 
come unless the present reckless expenditures of the people’s 
money are stopped, is inevitable. 

Over 50 per cent of the entire Federal debt is now held 
by the banks of the country. Approximately 91 per cent 
of the new financing by the Federal Government last year 
was done through the banks. Since 1931, 87 per cent of 
the total increase in the national debt has been taken by 
the banking institutions. Many of the banks have already 
reached, if not exceeded, the limit of government bonds that 
they can safely carry. Taking ten important banks at ran- 
dom, the following startling facts were revealed. If there 
should be a decline of 22% per cent in government bonds, 
it would wipe out the surplus and undivided profits of all 
of these institutions. In five out of the ten it would seri- 
ously impair their capital. 

Let us assume for the moment that some of the im- 
portant banks of the country become convinced that the 
Federal Government is going to continue its reckless expen- 
ditures, that there is not going to be any serious attempt 
made to balance the budget, and that inflation of the cur- 
rency is inevitable. Ordinary prudence would demand that 
they reduce their holdings of government securities, because 
fixed interest bearing securities may and probably will de- 
cline rapidly in value if we have currency inflation. In 
France, for instance, where inflation was precipitated by just 
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such financial policies as we are now pursuing, as inflation 
progressed fixed interest bearing investments fell in pro- 
portion to the decline in the value of the franc. This has 
been true in other countries. It would be true in the United 
States. And, as I have pointed out, a decline of 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent in government securities might cause a large 
number of banks in the United States to become bankrupt. 
The minute the banks begin selling their government se- 
curities, there will be a rapid decline in value, because 
there is no other adequate market for them. The Govern- 
ment’ can offer nothing to protect the government bond 
market, except possibly the stabilization fund, which would 
margin the present government securities outstanding only 
about 7 per cent, and would be entirely inadequate under 
the conditions mentioned. Government bonds have declined 
20 per cent in the past. United States Government 3s 
declined approximately 20 per cent, and so did the 4s. 
If totally tax-exempt 3% per cent bonds could decline 20 
per cent under vastly better conditions than now prevail, 
taxable 274 per cent bonds can easily decline more than 
20 per cent, especially in the absence of any adequate market 
in which the bonds can be sold in volume, which is now 
the case in this country; otherwise the banks would not have 
been called upon to carry practically all the financing for 
the Federal Government for the past three and one-half 
years. On the other hand, even if the banks of the country 
do not sell their securities, but refuse to make further 
purchases, the Government will be unable to finance its re- 
quirements. Either of these conditions would bring about 
inflation of the currency, or printing-press money, and 
would have a serious effect upon the investments and deposits 
of savings institutions. 

It is true that some of the government securities out- 
standing are short term securities and might not decline so 
much as the long term securities; but to offset this the Gov- 
ernment is converting its short securities into long term 
securities as rapidly as possible, and in addition to that is 
issuing billions of dollars of new securities each year, and 
will continue to do so as long as the budget remains un- 
changed. 


This situation is not only delicate, it is fraught with 
grave danger, and we may as well face it now. It is pos- 
sible that the Government might take over the banking 
system of the country and force the investment of the de- 
positors’ money in government bonds. It might also for a 
time force these bonds into the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Either means would prove disastrous and ultimately the time 
must and will come when the Government can no longer 
finance itself through issuing new securities. 

Governments do not become bankrupt, because they 
have the sole right to issue money. The Government can 
issue bank bills marked $10 or $5 that have a purchasing 
power of only $1 or 50 cents, as the case may be; but those 
who hold fixed interest bearing securities and mortgages, 
those who receive salaries and wages, and those to whom 
accounts are payable, must accept these bills at the value 
stamped upon them, although their real value and purchasing 
power may be only a fraction of the sum that they are sup- 
posed to represent. The life insurance companies and the 
savings banks will, of course, pay out only the kind of money 
that they take in. They may have to take 10-cent dollars 
in payment for their securities, but they will only have to 





pay out 10-cent dollars to their depositors and to the holders 
of their policies; and thus it will be the people who will 
suffer through the reduction or destruction of their savings. 
The reduction in the market value of securities, however, 
would present a different picture. 

The Federal Government can not meet its present rate 
of expenditures without resorting ultimately to printing- 
press money; imposing taxes that will be confiscatory in 
character, or broadening the tax base and placing further 
heavy burdens of taxation upon the people of moderate 
means—thus reducing their savings, their purchasing power, 
and their standards of living. 

Now, this is not the view of an alarmist. Many of the 
leading economists of the country agree as to the dangers 
inherent in the present situation. President Roosevelt 
warned of these dangers in the strongest terms, in 1932, 
when he stated at Pittsburgh: 

“Our Federal extravagance and improvidence bear a 
double evil. Our whole people and our business cannot 
carry its excessive burdens of taxation. Our credit struc- 
ture is impaired by the unorthodox Federal financing made 
necessary by the unprecedented magnitude of these deficits.” 


Since he made that statement the dangers of which he 
warned have enormously increased. ‘There has been a heavy 


increase in the burdens of taxation. The “unprecedented 


magnitude of these deficits” has been more than doubled. 


The Federal debt has increased some $11,000,000,000, and— 
approximately 227,000 employes have been added to the— 
Federal payrolls, exclusive of those on relief and in the CCC. 


Again, in 1933, President Roosevelt issued a solemn 


warning that the $5,000,000,000 accumulated deficit would 


“menace the stability of government, itself.” And yet, as I 





have stated, that deficit has since been more than doubled © 


and is still growing, with no relief in sight. 


Special attention is directed to the fact that the things — 
for which I am arguing, and for which the organization — 


that I represent is working on behalf of the people, are 
precisely the things that were specifically promised by the 
President of the United States; they were all contained in 
the Democratic platform; and they are all things for which 
the people voted by an overwhelming majority in 1932. 
They are specifically : 

A reduction in the cost of government, 

A balanced budget, and 

Sound money. 

There can be no question of partisanship in insisting 
that the things that were definitely promised to the people, 
and the things for which they definitely voted, shall be 
carried out. The only sane and reasonable thing to do before 
the crisis arrives, and before it is too late to repair the 
damage, is to stop the present needless and wasteful gov- 
ernmental expenditures, stop wasteful experimentation, stop 
the government competition with private industry, place the 
relief expenditures upon a sound, businesslike, and non- 
political basis, and thus reduce the cost of government and 
bring about a definitely balanced Federal budget. Will the 
rank and file of the people, who will be the greatest suf- 
ferers unless the crisis is averted, arise in time and make 
their voices heard and their will felt in Washington? Un- 
less this is done the depositors in savings institutions and 
the holders of life insurance policies, those living on wages 
and salaries and small incomes, will be among the first and 
the greatest sufferers. 
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Fundamental Truths 


By ALFRED M. LANDON, Governor of Kansas 
At Commencement, Attica High School, Kansas, May 18, 1936 


life-long friend of mine is graduating from high school. 

His father asked me if I would come down to Attica 
and speak to you. I am proud that he asked me, and I am 
proud to be here because 1 know what an important day this 
is to you and your parents. 

But your mothers, I suspect, are thinking about some- 
thing different from what you are tonight. Each of them 
is thinking of that day when you, as a little boy or girl, first 
started off to school, and on the journey away from her, 
because once you started to school you were not entirely her 
little boy or girl any longer. 

From then on, she knew that she must share you with 
your teachers, and now the time has come when she must 
begin to share you with the world. 

Perhaps, newspapers and histories do not call this an 
important day. But I do, because the important days in our 
lives are not the important days in history, but the days 
when important things are happening to you and me as 
individuals. 

I appreciate, of course, that the day the Magna Charta 
was signed, the lay the Battle of Yorktown was fought, and 
the day that anesthetics were discovered are considered im- 
portant days in the progress of the race. But 1 am sure 
that your fathers and mothers will tell you that the impor- 
tant days in their own lives were the first day they went to 
school, the day they graduated from high school and college, 
the day they got their first jobs or were married and the 
day on which you were born. 

We are apt to take these things casually because they 
are happening all around us every day, but we must not un- 
derestimate them, because the most important things in this 


\ § you know, I came here tonight because the son of a 


~word are those which affect the daily life and happiness of 


each individual person. 
Many of you young men and women do not realize, 


perhaps, just how much this day means to your fathers and 


mothers and your teachers; nor do you realize just how much 
your parents and teachers have toiled and sacrified to enable 
you to graduate tonight. 

But I know that you do appreciate it to some extent, 
and that you want to repay them if you only knew just 
what to do. So I am going to tell you something about your 
parents, something that none of us realizes until we have 
children of our own. 

I am not going to give you a piece of advice, but, to 
put it in ordinary slang, “I am going to tip you off to some- 
thing.” : 

Do you know that the average mother and father are 
a little bit shy and diffident about their children? Now 
1 know you mothers and fathers sitting out there won’t 
admit it, but the one thing that you really want from your 
children, you are too shy to ask for, so I am going to tell 
them tonight what it is. 

Boys and girls, the one thing your mothers and fathers 


They want you to like 
They want you 


want is not just honor and respect. 
them, not just as parents, but as persons. 
to do things with them. 

One of the biggest thrills you can give your mother 
is to call her up and ask her to do something with you, and 
even if your father’s hair is getting a little thin, and even 
if he doesn’t know the latest dance steps, one of the things 
that will please him most is for his daughter to want to be 
with him, not just because he’s her father, but because she 
likes him. 


Now, members of the Attica graduating class, I am . 


going to talk to you about some essentials, essentials that 
some of us are inclined to take too casually, as we often take 
commencement exercises. Some of them come from the 
Bible, some of them have been handed down for genera- 
tions. 

I mean such things as: “There is no substitute for 
courage,” “He is a man of principle,” “His word is as good 
as his bond,” “Men cannot live by bread alone.” 

During the early years of my life, I thought these say- 
ings were just something that parents quoted to their children 
when they wanted them to stop doing something. 

But it gradually dawned on me that probaby the reason 
they had lived for hundreds of years is that they are funda- 
mentally right and true and apply to every generation, and 
still more important, they represent the things that our peo- 
ple must reverence and cling to if we are to win through. 

There is one of these sayings that I hardly need to 
mention to you people of Kansas, because you know and 
understand, as well as any people who have ever lived, that 
“Courage is half the Battle” and I hope you young 
men and women who are graduating tonight will never for- 
get that even the pioneers who settled this great West never 
showed greater courage and fortitude than the mothers and 
fathers of this generation during these last few years. 

But I warn you there is still another kind of courage 
that this generation will have to show. I mean courage in 
facing the fact that many difficult adjustments will have 
to be made in the future. 

We must realize that the old pioneer days with their 
hardships and their opportunities for sudden overnight riches 
have gone, and we must have courage to hunt for and find 
the right way of making these adjustments. When the pres- 
ent economic depression is over we will never again be quite 
the same America. We will have a new and finer America. 

To me one of the inspiring things of recent years has 
been the courage of the common people. All of us have 
seen the life work of men swept away, and we have seen 
them go doggedly back to the tasks of building their lives 
over. And the wonderment to me is not that we have had 
so much complaint, but that we have had so little. 

I believe that one of the outstanding needs of this 
country is for our leaders, both public and private, to take 
unto themselves some of the courage of the common people. 
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There are too many prophets today preaching the doc- 
trine of despair. One such gentlemen even went so far as 
to say, “There are millions of Americans now alive who 
will never again be self-supporting.” 

Such a doctrine might have a grain of truth in it if 
we were living in an old country whose resources have been 
exhausted. But, in a young and rich country such as ours, 
your own horse-sense will tell you that such a doctrine is 
sheer nonsense. 

We have no place in America today for quitters. Quit- 
ters did not make Kansas. They did not make America. 

You all know the story of the one great instance in 
the Od Testament when the quitters won out. It is the 
story of the children of Israel the first time they approached 
the promised land. You will remember how Moses sent 
a party of scouts to spy it out. They came back with the 
report that it was a good land, flowing with milk and honey. 

One of them, Caleb, said, “Let’s go up at once and 
possess it, for we are well able to overcome it.” But the 
quitters said, “The enemy is too great to be overcome, and 
there are giants among them.” 

The Israelites took the word of the quitters. They 
turned aside and for forty years they wandered in the wil- 
derness and became a lost generation. 

We want no wanderings in the wilderness. We want 
no lost generation in America. We have the courage, the 
will, the enterprise, and the wisdom, to overcome our diffi- 
culties, giants though they may be. 

And before I leave this story, let me remind you of 
one more thing about Caleb. When the Israelites came 
again into the promised land, and the land was being ap- 
portioned out, what did Caleb ask for? 

He asked for the mountain country where the giants 
were. 

That is the victorious spirit in every age and people, 
whether young or old. That is the spirit in which our 
forefathers saw America as another promised land, and that 
is the spirit that will make it so and keep it so. 

Now the first victory for you to win, the first victory 
for all of us to win, is to get back our belief in our future, 
and in the future of America. 

This is the sane and true view. For after every depres- 
sion the American people have created higher levels of op- 
portunity and progress. Think of the undreamed new things 
that have come since the last depression. We have by no 
means reached the end of that process. America is still 
our promised land if we have the qualities of heart and head 
to make it so. 

Such is the hope that is giving millions of city people, 
now out of work or on makeshift jobs, and millions of men 
and women on our farms, the courage and strength to hold 
on through the lean and bitter years. 

Courage is one of those things by which men and 
women live. If you have read your histories, you will 
have learned that human progress is largely a record of over- 
coming difficulties. The history of your own State is re- 
splendent with that fact. Coronado came this way. Doni- 
phan’s expedition passed less than 100 miles from here, and 
the first lap of the Oregon trail lay through Kansas. 

But the uses of courage are not limited to the spec- 
tacular things. We all need it in our ordinary living to 
keep our mental and spiritual fibers strong. 


Now you of the graduating class of Attica are fortu- 
nate, for you have grown up in the small town, or on a 
farm, where the duties and responsibiities are a part of your 
normal round of life. That is the blessing of the small 
towns and the farms. They provide tasks which develop in 
their young people a sense of responsibility. 

You will need an even greater sense of responsibility 
than your forbears. Your lives will be lived in closer asso- 
ciation with others. 

One of these responsibilities, perhaps the greatest you 
will have to face, is that of citizenship. And the youth 
movement in politics today is like a breath of fresh air in 
a stuffy, smelly room. We must reform our ranks and go 
forward. We need vision. We need your questioning, eager 
minds! Do not think that you can leave the duties of 
citizenship to others. 

Do not forget that under a popular government you 
have a choice whether you will be among the governing or 
the governed. In an autocratic form of government the peo- 
ple have no choice. They are governed. 


But the American idea is that all should participate im 
the business of government, and as Governor of this State I 
can tell you that every official task is made easier when the 
people themselves take an intelligent interest and assumé, 
their full responsibilities. 


You will have many difficult problems in your com= 
ing to meet those duties of citizenship and then carrying out 
that resolve. 3 

If you are to meet this responsibility as it should be 
met, you must bring certain qualifications to the job of citi- 
zenship. You must have a public viewpoint as well as a pers 
sonal viewpoint. 

Many persons in this country too long forgot the warn-# 
ing that “civic virtue can never flourish in a generation that 
thinks of itself.” That warning stands as true for your 
generation as it did for the generation of recent years which? ; 
failed to heed it, and got us into so much trouble. F 


You will have many difficult problems in your com- 
munity, in your State and the nation, which can only be 
solved rightly if they are solved by a viewpoint that con- 
siders first the greatest good for the greatest number. It” 
will be your task to see that blessings of our civilization are” 
more widely distributed. { 

For that high purpose you will need tenacity and char- 
acter. Nowhere is character more important than in a popu- 
lar form of government, where the people themselves can de- 
termine the kind of government they will have. 

So, whenever an easy-going attitude is taken toward the 
importance of character, it should be a danger signal to you. 
If you will stop and think, you might observe some of those 
danger signals now. Your parents used to hear, more often 
than you hear today, such remarks as these: “He is a man 
of principle.” Or “His words is as good as his bond.” 

For generations these virtues have meant something that 
other people could depend on. And what is more important, 
these qualities gave stability to community life and to the 
nation! 

Now, members of the graduating class, I told you 
earlier in my talk that I was sure these “principles” had 
only endured because they were fundamentally right and 
true and because they applied to every generation. 
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Fcolumn. 
“people of this State marched up to the polls and registered 
‘their faith in Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Scounted the Democratic candidate had a majority of more 
tthan 130,000. 
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As Elihu Root has said: “These are truisms, but if at 
any time they should be forgotten (and they seem to be 
sometimes) we should remember that they are also essen- 
tials; we should read them and insist upon then and preach 
them, for thev are part of the gospel of human freedom.” 

The reason I wanted to talk them over with you to- 


night was because now, as in every depression or time of 


calamity, there is a tendency to overthrow the fundamental 
truths of life, that have been learned from long experience. 
You, young men and women, are leaving your school 
tonight, and one of the tests of your education will be your 
ability to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
As you go through life, one of your duties as an edu- 
cated citizen will be to keep your minds open to the pos- 


sible needs for change in government to meet your rapidly 
changing life. You will also have to see that no basic changes 
are made until the people of your community really under- 
stand what it is they are trying to change. 

You will meet the urgings of some who would solve 
your difficulties by changing everything, of others whose ven- 
eration for the past causes them to be shocked at the thought 
of changing anything. Change is only dangerous when peo- 
ple do not really understand what it is they are trying to 
change. 

There is no detailed diagram or road map that I can 
leave to guide you on your journey through life, but I can 
give you this counsel upon which you can rely—‘“Keep your 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 


The New Deal and Its Critics 


REMARKS ON POLITICS, PRAIRIES AND PERSONALITIES 
By JAMES A. FARLEY, Chairman, Democratic National Committee 
At the Democratic State Convention, Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 20, 1936 


OME of my Republican friends tell me Michigan is 
a doubtful State. In 1932 they did not admit that 
much. Right up to election day they claimed this 
commonwealth as doomed and destined to be in the Hoover 
You know, and I know what happened then. ‘The 


When the votes were 


1 am not so blind a partisan as to insist that all who 
‘voted in this State four years ago were enrolled in my party. 


"No, here, as elsewhere, Republicans and Independents and 


'Progtessives, who had only the slightest tie with either of 
the great parties, joined forces—not because our candidate 
was a Democrat, but because they saw in him the only hope 
there was to get away from a regime that had demonstrated 
jts utter incompetence to deal with the terrific problems in- 
cident to a depression. 

The opposition party had been in power for twelve 
years, during nearly all of which time, they had not only 
the Chief Executive but both houses of Congress. They 
could have put through any sort of legislation they wished. 
They could have done all the things that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has done—if their President had the courage, the desire 
tor service to the general public, and the ability to perceive 
what was bound to come. 

1 think you must agree with me when I say that it 
would have been a very much easier job to have prevented 
the Hoover panic than it was to check it and turn the tide 
after that great disaster was upon us in full force. 

Take a single simple instance: Does anybody believe 
that if the former President had grappled with the banking 
situation as firmly and as intelligently as the present Presi- 
dent did, the economic disaster would have been as acute 
as it was? The stock market crash that inaugurated the 
panic was in the Fall of 1929. That shook the banks. 
‘Tempted by the opportunities, hundreds of banks had rushed 
their depositors’ money to Wall Street, to be loaned to 


brokers carrying stocks on margin. It should not have taken 
two and a half years to learn that many of the banks were 
in a desperate state. As a matter of fact it did not. Failure 
after failure heralded the gruesome intelligence. They top- 
pled and fell at the rate of 30 to 40 a week. At the end 
of June, 1942, one huge institution, presided over by an ex- 
president of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, sent 
its midnight demand to Washington for a $90,000,000 loan. 

I remember the date because the Democratic National 
Convention was then in progress and the streets of Chicago 
were blocked by the multitude that was making the run 
on that and other banks. We are still trying to collect that 
loan, incidentally. 

There was nothing to prevent President Hoover from 
taking the steps that President Roosevelt took on the very 
day of his inauguration. 

But, reasoned the administration then in power,—in- 
cluding Secretary of the Treasury Ogden Mills,—to shut 
up the banks, while the good were separated from the bad, 
would have precipitated the panic. Suppose that to be true? 
Letting bankrupt banks remain open only deferred the in- 
evitable day, and practically every twenty-four hours saw 
one or more of the depositories folding up, and taking to 
destruction business firms and individuals whose funds were 
in their keeping. 

Would it not have been infinitely better to have faced 
the situation at any time during these two years and a half, 
with courage, resolution and care for the interests of the 
depositors, than to have permitted things to drift while some 
of our great financiers, themselves perfectly cognizant of 
what was bound to happen, looked out for themselves while 
the people who trusted them were ruined? 

So far from precipitating disaster, the bank holiday 
checked the panic, and restored confidence, because the people 
saw that there was an administration in power that had 
their interests in mind. The bank holiday was the first 
step upward that this country had seen in two and a half 
distressing years. 
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And what have we now? Ex-President Hoover tells 
us in his speeches that he had the depression stopped at the 
very period of the Chicago banking incident to which I 
have referred. Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Ogden Mills, 
with his own particular air of authority, warns the country 
that unless we go back to the system and the political con- 
trol that marked the period of hideous economic failure, 
that chaos is just around the corner—the same corner | pre- 
sume, we heard so much about four or five years ago—the 
corner around which prosperity coyly lurked, according to 
this same regime. 

Michigan a doubtful State! I can tell you one thing, 
at least, about which it has no doubts, and that is the dif- 
ference between things as they are and things as they were 
under the previous Administration. 

Nor do I question where Michigan stands this year on 
the great political issue. ‘That issue is just what it was four 
years ago. Shall you have a Government in Washington 
that has demonstrated its ability and willingness to face 
every situation calmly and with the single purpose in mind 
of making and keeping this country one in which the ordi- 
Mary average man and woman can live comfortably and 
make his or her own way according to the abilities of the 
individual, or shall we go back to the system that meant 
great fortunes for those who had the Government’s favor 
and penury for the great mass of our population? 

You are being asked to believe—in this Progressive 
section of the country, at least,—that the Republican party 
is purging itself of the old predatory spirit and that it 
means hereafter under new leaders to go forward in the 
path of advancement and care for the plain rfeople. 

Do you believe that fairy story? 

You know how the Republican party is being financed 
during the present campaign. Does it seem likely to you— 
a hard-headed practical people—that the du Pont Liberty 
League, that collection of multi-millionaires, and their satel- 
lite lawyers and paid propagandists, is going to back any 
program that would run counter to their own interests, 
habits and special privileges? 

This group that has turned every emergency that had 
to be faced by our country into an opportunity to pile up 
enormous fortunes is paying the bills of any and practically 
every real or pretended organization that announces it is 
against President Roosevelt. ‘They do not even inquire 
what some of the fly-by-night outfits are based on. This 
was evidenced the other day, when President Sloan of the 
General Motors Corporation—in which the du Ponts have 
the largest holdings—had to explain how his name came 
to appear among the contributors to the Sentinels of Some- 
thing or Other, which had for its cardinal principle the 
incitement of religious prejudice against a large element of 
our population. He said he had not known that this was 
an anti-Jewish vehicle and promised not to give it any more 
money. He chipped in there simply because the Sentinels 
said they were anti-Roosevelt. The other conspicuous figures 
of the League, whose names turned up on the lists of this 
and other propaganda rackets, that were too raw to be 
fathered by the regular Republican organization, probably 
took no more pains to investigate the class and calibre of 
the beneficiaries of their subscriptions than did Mr. Sloan. 

You know how great and how sincere would be the 
support that a real opponent of the principle of the greatest 


good for the richest combinations would get from that group. 
What could he expect from that element of our population 
which in turn fought against the enactment of the anti-trust 
laws, the income tax, the Federal Reserve banks, and every 
other enactment having for its purpose the curbing of ex- 
ploitation and monopoly? 

We do not yet know just what Republican figure will 
be put up to oppose Franklin D. Roosevelt next November. 
From present indications, it appears probable it will be a 
gentleman of whom none of you had even heard a little 
more than a year ago. 

Talk about reckless experiments in government, which 
is one of our criticis’ favorite charges against the Adminis- 
tration! Could there be a more perilous experiment than 
putting the complex, and highly delicate, control of our 
government into the hands of a man destitute of experi- 
ence and devoid of practice in national, still less in inter- 
national, matters? 

You knew Roosevelt. He had been in public life from 
early manhood as a member of the New York Legislature. 
He had been part of the Woodrow Wilson Administration. 


He had twice been an eminently successful Governor of the™ 
most populous State in the Union. Responsibility was nothing” 
new to him. The problems of administration he had en- 


countered in almost every form. 





What do you know about the individual who now ap- : 
pears as the most probable candidate of the minority party? — 


True he is being exalted by the anti-Administration 
press. If we accept this version we have been entertaining 


in obscurity a genius in government; another Lincoln, with ~ 


dashes of Coolidge in his composition. I think all of us 
who have any familiarity with politics are cognizant of the 
process of building up the commonplace into the remarkable. 


an 5 PENT EIS 


This gentleman may be all his boosters present him as being, © 


but he is nearly fifty years old, and it would be something 
new if he possessed all the magnificent qualities of adminis- 
tration, all the knowledge of public questions, all the noble 
attributes with which his champions endow him, without 
his fame getting beyond the borders of his own State. | 
believe he made a moderate fortune in the oil business, 
though his biographers say he was educated as a lawyer, but 
success in oil is not generally regarded as particularly fitting 
a man for the Presidency. 

I am not, of course, in possession of exact knowledge 
of why the Republican party chooses to put him on a pedes- 
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tal, but if I were permitted to guess, I would be inclined ° 


to believe it was because he was elected Governor of a 
typical prairie State, that has usually been Republican, and 
that the duPont Liberty League crowd is less afraid of 
him than it is of more widely known, and more experienced 
statesmen who have been mentioned in connection with the 
Republican nomination. 

It is assuming that he is to be the candidate against 
Mr. Roosevelt that impels me to smile at the thought of 
Michigan as a doubtful State. I do not think that even 
Kansas is a doubtful State if the competition is to be as I 
have surmised. 

The real question to be decided next November is 
simply if the Roosevelt Administration has given the major- 
ity of the people of this country a better chance for the 
good things of life than they had when it came into power. 
Whether the President has been reasonably successful in 
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meeting the stupendous problems that confronted him. I 
do not mean that he has foreseen everything, or that he may 
not have made some mistakes. What I do mean is that he 
tackled his job courageously, sincerely and industriously and 
because of him the country is in a vastly better condition 
than it was. 

I have no time to deal with such absurdities as that 
he has assumed despotic power or sought to be a dictator; 
that he is bent on making this a Socialist or Communist or 
Fascist government; that he seeks to take the profit motive 
out of business. These things are merely campaign tommy- 
rot. Perhaps the greatest success he has made is in improv- 
ing business. Indeed one of -the criticisms of his enemies 
is that while restoring the ledger balances of business to the 
black, after they had been so long in the red, he has failed 
to completely wipe out unemployment and do away with 
the relief rolls. In other words, they would imply that he 
has been more tender and helpful to business than to the 
mass of the people. That, of course, is as ridiculous as 
the other. 

Let me support what I say by quoting from one of 
your own town newspapers. The Grand Rapids Herald 
does not like us any more, but three years ago, before the 
virus of a political campaign got to working, it had this to 
say editorially: d 

“Complaint is made that the Democrats propose to 
make Roosevelt a dictator but we refuse to be alarmed. 

Congress had its chance and failed. A dictator whose 

powers are absolute only in the field of economy, can do 

no harm and may do much good.” 

This was just before Mr. Roosevelt took office. This 
same paper at that time bristled with head-lines such as 
“Live Stock Values Reach Low Mark,” and “Business in 
Arms for Bank Relief” and similar expressions of dismay 
at the economic condition of the country. 

Let us jump a year in the pages of this same newspaper 
—to March 6, 1934, to be exact—and we read an editorial : 

“One year ago the country was suffering an acute 
attack of nerves. Today confidence has been, in a large 
measure restored. . . . Looking back the President has 
reason for pride. He has steadied the nerves of the coun- 
try and has imparted to its people some part of the con- 
fidence which seems never to desert him.” 

"Of course, this was two years before a campaign year. 
This newspaper’s editorials do not sound that way now, 
even though the paper. itself shows the return of prosperity. 
When the first editorial quoted was printed The Herald 
was running a meagre ten pages ordinarily and 30 pages 
on Sunday. ‘Today, thanks to plenty of advertising it runs 
fourteen pages on week-days and fifty pages on Sunday. 
I’m glad it is doing so well, for a paying newspaper means 
a prosperous community. 

This paper no longer cheers the President editorially 
but it is unable to get away from the effect of what the 
President has accomplished on its business pages. Likewise 
the Grand Rapids Press headlined at the beginning of this 
year: “New Era for Furniture.” Editorially it said early 
this year (1936): “Prospects for increased business in the 
furniture industry have been bright for months. . . . Em- 
ployment prospects at the factories are the brightest since 





the outset of the depression.” 

Throughout the State your newspapers tell the same 
story. From the Lansing Journal we learn that “State Bank 
Deposits gain $105,000,000 in Last Year.” 

The Detroit News tells us “Business Expansion Indi- 
cated by Figures.” 

The Flint Journal tells us: “Buick Sales Best in Years.” 

The Detroit Free Press publishes that: “Power Sales, 
Auto Output and Employment Figures Register Good In- 
creases.” 

And incidentally the good people of Michigan were 
able to buy 203,000 new automobiles in 1935 whereas they 
bought only 66,000 in 1932. 

I was very happy to read in the newspapers this morn- 
ing the announcement that my very good friend, Walter 
P. Chrysler, a great American and a great industrialist, had 
made the announcement of an increase of from five to six 
million dollars in the yearly wages of all his employees. 
This is just another evidence of increasing prosperity brought 
about through the efforts of President Roosevelt’s Adminis- 
tration. It is my belief that this is the forerunner of other 
announcements of a like character in many fields of business 
activity. 

What do you suppose brought all this about? Accord- 
ing to the income tax figures your people paid $40,000,000 
more this year than in 1933. That translated means that 
their incomes are up about $800,000,000. 

Your farmers’ incomes are up about $20,000,000. Your 
payrolls show nearly twice as many people at work in Michi- 
gan, as there were in 1933. How did it all happen? 

Did the circumstance that the Government sent about 
$957,000,000 into this State have anything to do with start- 
ing business to going again? Not that this much was dis- 
pensed in Federal charity. Seven hundred millions came to 
you as loans, insured by the security of your properties. 
Incidentally thirty or forty thousand farms were saved from 
mortgage foreclosure; and twice as many homes. That 
money will all come back to the Treasury, a fact worth 
keeping in mind when you read those alarmist stories about 
the vastness of the National Debt and the Treasury deficit. 

Was the expenditure of forty-odd millions of dollars 
in the CCC camps, without its effect on bringing Michigan 
back in the direction of prosperity? Did the keeping of 
thousands of your boys out of the ranks of the workless 
by putting them to cleaning up your woods, decreasing the 
forest fire peril, guarding your rivers from floods, and pre- 
serving your farms from having the soil washed away, play 
any part in helping this great State? Or were these things 
mere boondoggling, waste of public funds, and wanton 
extravagance? 

You know the answers to these questions. You know 
that no modern President has done a big job more bravely, 
efficiently, and honestly, than Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
performed the stupendous task to which you set him. 

You know that the job is by no means finished, and 
that if prosperity is to be made stable and anywhere near 
complete, he is the man to do it, and there must be no 
interruption to the great work. 

Michigan a doubtful State? Well, I guess not! 


William J. Donovan 








The Case Against the New Deal 


A FACTUAL PRESENTATION 
By COLONEL WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, Former Candidate for Governor of New York 
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purposes and noble aspirations. 

The test comes in the way they seek to accomplish 
these purposes, the methods pursued, the price that must 
be paid. 

The issue thus raised is simple. We do not need to 
disagree with the avowed aims or purposes of this adminis- 
tration. We do not deny the desirability of keeping our 
government up to date or recognizing the need of new social 
and economic forces, and of providing for their equitable 
adjustment. 


S: far as aims go, all governments will profess high 


But there is a deal of difference between applying prin- 
ciples in accord with our established form of government 
to cover new situations and asserting that those principles 
are no longer workable. We deny that industrial changes 
have been any more pronounced during the last decade than 
during any one of half a dozen preceding decades. We 
deny that such changes have created problems which cannot 
be met and solved under our system of government. We 
deny that personal liberty, home rule, private enterprise and 
state sovereignty are any less desirable than they ever were, 
or represent more of a handicap in overcoming such difficul- 
ties as have arisen. 


What were the difficulties that had to be met at the 
beginning of the present administration? ‘They were dif- 
ficulties arising out of a depression. But this depression 
is not our first. In the course of our history there have 
been many severe ones. Measured by the length of period 
of declining business, that of 1873 was our worst. It con- 
tinued for sixty-one months. Measured by the amount of 
suffering, rioting and starvation, those of 1815, 1839, and 
1893 were critical. Why with all our boasted wealth and 
developed resources, is our business still subnormal after a 
period of seventy-five months, fourteen months longer than 
that of 1873—what is the reason? Have the policies of 
government contributed to this condition? Have the acts 
of this Administration retarded natural processes of recovery? 
Has the intervention of political manipulation interfered 
with healthy restoration and economic rehabilitation? 


To answer these questions, let us apply a test. A fair 
test. A real test. That test is unemployment. Upon it 
as a pivot swings our whole social and economic life. Let 
us take that test because the Administration in March, 1933, 
boasted that by Labor Day of that year the unemployment 
problem would be solved. 

How did it undertake to do this? 


First of all it discarded the economic theories upon 
which our great industrial development has been based. It 
abandoned the policy of increased production. It adopted 
the policy of scarcity. It asserted that by restricting pro- 
duction, both industrial and agricultural, you could increase 
prices and thereby increase wages. But to attain this pur- 
pose it was necessary to have a planned economy, to have 
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governmental supervision and control over industry and over 
agriculture. 

It set out to put this theory into practice. It drove 
through a pliant and complacent Congress, certain legisla- 
tion, which was to make this theory effective. —That measure 
which particularly concerned the industrial East and the 
Middle West was the NRA. Under this legislation there 
was vested in the Federal Government the regulation of 
all industrial production; the hours of labor, wages and the 
flow of capital to the expansion of plant and production. 

What was its effect? Wages were increased but so 
were costs on account of which consumption decreased and 
after the initial spurt, production declined and unemploy-~ 
ment increased. The relief line lengthened. ‘The N RA 
had failed. It had the odor of decay about it before the) 
Supreme Court mercifully buried it. 

By the forcing up of costs and the reduction of ie ’ 
ment, purchasing power fell off and our greatest market for 
the products of the farm disappeared. : 

But this same kind of legislation the administration had 
devised for the farmer. You must have observed the effects” 
of this legislation. Let us take cotton as a striking example. i 
That is the raw material which is a major actuating force” 
working in the industrialization of Europe as well as of 
New England and the South. The workers on spindles” 
and looms bought the food products of the West. The | 
cotton growers and pickers bought the industrial products | 
of the North and West. Cotton accelerated the movement ~ 
of our whole agricultural and industrial economy. 

What has been the result of the policy of the AAA’ 
with its plan of levying a high processing tax on consump- | 
tion, cutting down acreage and restricting production, and} 
in sum total of raising prices? We have lost our export 
markets and we are faced with a considerable decrease in | 
our home market. Cotton was once King in the South; 
now there is so serious a curtailment of the main source of ~ 
income of two million cotton growers, one-third of all the 
farmers in the United States, that hundreds of thousands 
of people in the South have lost their livelihood and have 
been forced on the relief rolls. 

When industry and agriculture proved unable to pro- 
vide employment, hampered as they were by such conditions, 
the Government undertook to do so. The Administration 
said in terms that it would end relief by giving people work 
and re-set the stage for industry through the increased buy- 
ing power thus created. In other words, the Government 
would spend its way back to prosperity. A work relief 
program costing billions of dollars was elaborated. This 
effort also failed. Its condemnation has been put into 
graphic words by a friend of the administration, General 
Hugh S, Johnson, when he said: 

“Does anyone with a grain of intelligence suppose 
that there can be concealed from this country the obvious 
fantastic flop of the combined WPA—PWA program, a 
program of made work, accomplishing next to nothing, 
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satisfying nobody and making no improvement whatever 
in the underlying fact of unemployment?” 


The outstanding fact is that the attempt to spend our 
way out of the depression has proved disastrous, and that 
it cannot continue much longer without very serious conse- 
Priming the pump delivered nothing because the 
pump barrel did not reach the water. 

We cannot spend twenty-two billion dollars in three 
years, or almost as much as our Government spent in the 
hundred and twenty-four years from 1789 to 1913, and 
not pay the price,—a price unfortunately, that must be paid 
by every family in the land, however humble their circum- 
stances may be. The theory continuously advanced in one 
way or another that the rich can be made to pay the freight 
while the poor escape is just another cruel illusion. And 
this burden will increase as our budget becomes more and 
more out of balance. As it is now, for every dollar the 
Government collects, it spends two. Our public debt is 
about thirty-two billion dollars. One of two things must 
follow; debt repudiation through inflation, or heavy taxation. 

Taxes fall heavily upon the industrial East. For the 
year 1935 New York State paid 21 per cent of the total 
internal revenue taxes of the entire nation. But while New 
York State containing as it does 10 per cent of the total 
population of the country feels the burden directly, every 
other section is bound to feel that burden in the increased 
cost of industrial products which they buy from the heavily 
taxed areas of the East. 

As long as Federal expenditures continue on the exist- 
ing scale clearly there is no hope of covering them by in- 
creased taxation, the budget cannot be balanced. What 
then? The Government is obliged to borrow which means 
that the savings of the people that would otherwise be used 


quences. 


» to develop industry are drawn off into the unproductive 


channels of Government expenditures. 

This understates the situation existing in this country. 
We, as a people, would have been willing to have accepted 
the increased Governmental expenditure, the continued un- 
balanced budget, the heavier burden of taxation, even a 
further surrender of our liberties, if as a result of our 
sacrifices, the plan had been successful; if pursuant to this 


policy men and women were back at work. But the plan 





has been a tragic failure. 

We have not had the measure of recovery that other 
nations have had in the past two years. 

According to the indices of industrial production as 
published monthly by the League of Nations, we find that 
the United States, in spite of its vast expenditures, is lag- 
ging far behind other nations of the world in recovery. Of 
twenty-three countries, seventeen have relatively higher 
indices of industrial production than the United States. 

As a matter of comparison with 1929 all the radical 
legislation and extravagant spending of this administration 
have failed to bring about as much recovery in industrial 
production relatively as the seventeen other nations have 
obtained. It is at least reasonable to suppose that the attacks 
on business, the increasing debt, the vast expenditure, the 
unfair taxes, the crazy currency policy that characterize the 
New Deal are largely to blame for our very slow recovery. 
The Administration at Washington can no longer claim that 
we are suffering from a world-wide depression. The fact 
is the rest of the world is recovering and we are not. 





The truth is that the New Deal planned economy has 
hurt the poor man much more than it has hurt the rich man. 

Let us see if this is not true. 

This last winter, cruise boats going to the Caribbean 
and Mediterranean were full; pleasure trains to California 
and Florida were crowded; the night clubs are still crammed ; 
money seems plentiful. 

Here we have all the appearances of prosperity. But 
how can we have true prosperity so long as twelve million 
men and women lack jobs? 

The thumbprint of stark failure stamps the Adminis- 
tration and its economic policies. These policies have 
endangered the forty million who are still at work. Its 
experiments have made poor men poorer and then has de- 
bauched them with charity. 

After all previous depressions re-employment was re- 
sumed in full force. The workers went back to work. 
Only in the wake of this one do we find continuing unem- 
ployment on a colossal scale. The reason is obvious. In 
previous depressions the business world was encouraged to 
increase enterprise and to undertake new ventures; in this 
depression the New Deal has treated the business community 
as a public enemy and has discouraged enterprise and initia- 
tive by every means at Governmental command. It has 
harrassed business by going into enterprises in direct com- 
petition, it has tied the hands of business with regulations 
which under the guise of reform have in fact killed initiative ; 
it has crippled business with taxes aimed directly at thrift 
and the accumulation of capital for purposes of safety and 
expansion. It has undermined business by a new monetary 
system under which it is impossible to say what the dollar 
next year or next month will be worth. It has taken the 
spirit out of business by making it clear that the only relief 
business can hope for is a breathing spell after which we 
may expect a resumption of denouncement and _ assault. 
Naturally capital retreats from adventure. Thus labor re- 
mains in unemployment and there are more on relief. 

By direct Governmental action the people are separat- 
ing into blocs, groups and classes on a nation-wide basis. 
This is not natural to Americans. It would not have hap- 
pened if it had not been promoted by this Administration 
with its program of class distinction and class legislation. 
Instead of trying to establish justice on the basis of univer- 
sal application, it seeks to foment class antagonisms and 
obtain political support by submitting to class demands. 

There should be no issue in this campaign between 
capital and labor. They are both suffering from the policies 
imposed upon the country by this Administration. With- 
out savings there could be no capital; without labor there 
could be no savings; and without capital to furnish plant, 
machinery and material, there can be no employment— 
thus capital and labor have common cause to wage against 
the common enemy. A planned economy, increasing relief 
rolls, an unbalanced budget, class subsidies, attempts to re- 
move and undermine constitutional guarantees of liberty of 
thought and freedom of action, point unerringly to the foe 
of all that Americans hold sacred. It is a crisis in our 
National existence which confronts us. 

But after all, the question at issue is not whether the 
New Deal has done more good than harm, but whether 
we should throw away the Constitution in order to see it 
through; whether we should abandon a proven and well- 
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travelled road for the sake of allowing dreamers to strut 
their stuff; whether we should surrender our liberty in order 
to permit a crowd of professional theorists and professional 
politicians to play w:th the destiny of ‘a great nation and with 
the fate of the most successful democracy ever established. 

But we find today condemnation of that democracy. 


We hear it said repeatedly that it has been a failure. In- 
dustrialists and financiers condemn its weaknesses. Young 
college students guided by the minds of teachers who see 
more virtue in the system of the Continent than in the Amer- 
ican system, parrot the words that it is much easier and more 
secure to be under a dictator than under a democracy. Of 
course that is true as long as the dictator is willing to re- 
main beneficent. Of course a democracy is harder; of course 
our system of government is more difficult. It requires the 
sustained and intelligent effort of the great body of the 
people. But there is always danger in a time like this of 
people asking for something easier and because they feel 
the need they are apt to remain unmindful of their future 
fate. ; 

A long time ago we saw an example of that. Yester- 
day I was reading in the Old Testament, and what I read 
there could be written today if you substitute the word 
“dictator” for the word “king”. You will remember, as 
appears in the First Book of Samuel, that the leaders of 
Israel came to Samuel and said, ‘Now make us a King to 
judge us like all the nations.”” And Samuel when he heard 


this was disturbed, but the Lord said unto him, “Hearken 
unto the voice of the people in all that they say unto thee, 
for they have not rejected thee but they have rejected me 
that | should not reign over them. . . . Now therefore 
hearken unto their voice: . . . and shew them the manner 
of the king that shall reign over them.” 

“And Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the 
people that asked of him a king. And he said, This will 
be the manner of the king that shall reign over you: He 
will take your sons, and appoint them for himself, for his 
chariots, and to be his horsemen; and some shall run before 
his chariots. And he will appoint him captains over thou- 
sands, and captains over fifties; and will set them to ear 
his ground, and to reap his harvest, and to make his instru- 
ments of war, and instruments of his chariots. And he 
will take your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be 
cooks, and to be bakers. And he will take your fields, and 
your vineyards and your oliveyards, even the best of them, 
and give them to his servants. And he will take the tenth 
of your seed, and of your vineyards, and give to his officers, 
and to his servants. And he will take your menservants 
and your maidservants, and your goodliest young men, and 
your asses, and put them to his work. He will take the 
tenth of your sheep; and ye shall be his servants. And ye 
shall cry out in that day because of your king which ye 
shall have chosen you; and the Lord will not hear you in 
that day.” 


Constructive American Alternatives 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PLATFORM 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Before the Republican Women of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, May 14, 1936 


N_ addressing an organization of women let me say at 

| once that I have never believed the understanding of 

governmental problems differed in women and in men. 

But many years of observation have taught me that women 

have a keener perception of morals in government. They 
have a greater conscience in national ideals. 

During the last year I have devoted myself to debate 
and the exposure of the New Deal for what it really is. 
I have done so solely because the Republic is in great peril. 
These men have set forces in motion which unless they be 
stopped will lessen the living and happiness in every cottage. 
They will shrink the chance of life of every boy and girl. 

I have offered constructive American alternatives. The 
President recently in addressing the youth of our nation 
advised them “to dream dreams and see visions.” I have 
advised them to wake up. 

The radio has carried these speeches into tens of mil- 
lions of homes. The newspapers have printed them in tens 
of millions of copies. Thousands and thousands have written, 
opening their hearts to me, in passionate cry that we quicken 
this attack. 

But the exposure of the New Deal is only one-half of 
the battle. The people are rightly demanding to know what 
we propose to do. 

The Republican convention will assemble in a few 


weeks. The Republican party is the only available instru- 
mentality through which an aroused people can act. ‘The 
Democratic party is imprisoned by the New Deal. We 
should dismiss all factional issues and invite those Democrats 
who feel as we do to join us in faith that we have but one 
purpose—that is to place the Republic on the road to safety. 
The platform must be more than a party platform. It must 
be a platform for the American people. Upon the deter- 
minations of the convention will depend the fate of a gen- 
eration. 

The bare planks in the platform can be composed on 
a sheet of paper. They should be composed in the fighting 
words which the times demand. But behind these words 
must be the determination to restore American liberty and 
to revitalize American life. 

Nor can we define our problems in the vague and dis- 
torted phrases of conservatism, liberalism, or radicalism. 
Those expressions mean nothing unless you precisely define 
them each hour. Our job is bigger than dialectics. 

It would be far better that the party go down to de- 
feat with the banner of principle flying than to win by 
pussy footing. 

The grim danger that confronts America is the destruc- 
tion of human freedom. We must fight again for a gov- 
ernment founded upon ordered individual liberty and op- 
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portunity that was the American vision. If we lose we 
will continue down this New Deal road to some sort of 
personal government based upon collectivist theories. Under 
these ideas ours can become some sort of Fascist government. 
In that case big business manages the country for its financial 
profit at the cost of human liberty. Or we can become some 
sort of socialist state. In that case everybody gains as much 
as his greed for political power will bring him at the total loss 
of his liberty. 1 do not know whether Socialism or Fascism 
is the greater evil. 1 do know they are not the American 
dream. ‘They have become the world’s nightmare. 

The President may deny that he intends to travel into 
a collectivist desert. But his policies are driving the people 
there and many of his advisers glory in the progress already 
made. 

In another sixty days the New Deal party will con- 
vene in this city, where American liberty was first pro- 
claimed. After Christianity that was the greatest light which 
has ever flashed over the human horizon. 

1 trust those gentlemen will bare their heads before 
Independence Hall. Under the invisible presence of the 
men who founded a nation that liberty might live, they 
should apologize to the American people. Instead they will 
produce splendiferous alibis. But the spirits of Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Adams and Franklin will judge their 
promises and their stewardship. These spirits may well 
wonder whence came these men, that they dare walk in such 
precincts, 

The Republicans have not only to shake off these forces, 
we have to remove all abuses of liberty whether they were 
born before or since the New Deal. 

Let me say this: The whole of economic argument, the 
whole of statistical evidence, the whole social argument be- 
comes barren unless it is tested in terms of human beings. 

This is a nation of men, women and children, not a 
nation of railroads, machines, or land or economic abstrac- 
tions. We must visualize it as a nation of homes. Indeed 
most problems of government are an enlargement of the 
problems of every household. 

To restore liberty and progress the Republican party 
must furnish the country a program which covers: 

A restoration of morals in government. 

A revival of confidence and courage in the destiny of 
America. 

Real policies of economic and social regeneration in 
place of the New Deal extravaganzas. : 

Realistic, drastic and immediate reforms. 

‘There are five horsemen of this new Apocalypse. They 
are Profligacy, Propaganda, Patronage, Politics, and Power. 
Their other names are Pork-barrel, Poppy-cock, Privilege, 
Panaceas and Poverty. 

As a result, after three years the number of unemployed 
is about as great as it was at election day in 1932. The 
agricultural problem is still unsolved. The business world 
has little confidence in the good intentions or the sanity, or 
the integrity of our Government. 

There are certain steps that should be taken at once. 
I may summarize specific reforms I have already mentioned 
in public addresses. 

This cataract of wasteful expenditures should be 
stopped. The budget must be balanced. The increase in 
debt must be ended. The gold standard should be re-estab- 





lished. These futile purchases of foreign silver should cease. 
The laws authorizing the President to inflate the currency 
and to gamble in foreign exchange should be repealed. Tink- 
ering with credit inflation must be ended. We must stamp 
out that train of gunpowder. It leads to an explosion of 
inflation which itself alone would destroy any democracy. 
Genuine banking reform must be achieved. This horde of 
political locusts should be driven away. The spoils system 
should be extirpated once and for all. The civil service 
should be restored. 

Return the administration of relief again to State and 
local non-partisan committees of leading citizens. Give them 
such Federal subsidy as meets the need of the unemployed. 
Take the favoritism of politics out of the bread of relief. 
By wise use of tariffs protect our farmers from the flood of 
imports. By wise use of subsidies find employment for our 
surplus acres in products we can use and can export. Re- 
store foreign trade. Take the handcuffs off honest business. 
Stop the attempts to suppress free opinion. Obey the Con- 
stitution. Change it when necessary, but obey it. Give us 
a government of laws and not of men. 

These are but the first moves to get these 12,000,000 
people back into productive jobs, to make secure the farmer’s 
livelihood and the ability of business to expand its payrolls. 
Beyond this, the Republican party must present policies of 
social and economic regeneration. 

The test of the welfare of the nation is the way the 
average man and woman must live, the conditions under 
which they work, the way they raise their children, the wav 
they conduct their government. The concern of every decent 
man and woman is to lift these standards. The impulses 
to social welfare must come from the human heart, but its 
realization can come only from the intellect. 

America was the first nation to question that the poor 
must be always with us. But unless these New Deal eco- 
nomic policies are reversed there will be only increased 
poverty. 

The party should pledge itself to reverse the whole 
New Deal planned scarcity into an economy of plenty. When 
that is done we have to put in motion these economic forces 
that will secure wider diffusion of this plenty. The notion 
that we get richer and more prosperous by producing less 
is about as progressive as a slow-motion film run backwards. 

The party should stand for a constantly wider diffusion 
of property. That is the greatest social and economic se- 
curity that can come to free men. It makes free men. We 
want a nation of proprietors, not a state of collectivists. 
That is attained by creating national wealth and income, 
not by destroying it. The income and estate taxes create 
an orderly movement to diffuse swollen fortunes more effec- 
tively than all the quacks. 

The American system is a system of regulated business 
and compulsory competition. When Government dictates to 
business or goes into business it has gone into the business 
of coercion and tyranny. It slows down production and 
employment and makes poverty. But the consciousness of 
inner rectitude which goes with this New Deal greed for 
power leads to visions of loveliness that can bewilder a people 
into the jumping-off place. 

If we are to preserve democracy we must make the 
Government the umpire of business. If the New Dealers 


would go to a few baseball games they would learn that the 
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umpire cannot play on the team and be an umpire. Bad 
business practices can be ruled off the field. But who is to 
umpire if the umpire is to pitch? 

If the present powers of the Federal Government or 
the States are iriadequate to protect the people from exploita- 
tion or monopoly and to prevent waste of natural resources, 
the Republican party should have no hesitation in proposing 
constitutional authority to secure these powers. 

The party must assure the country of more national 
resistance against high-pressure groups who would secure 
special privilege to the prejudice of the country as a whole. 
They have a right to present their needs and views. But 
the modern pressure tactics will disintegrate this democracy 
unless there is courage to resist them. 

There are a multitude of other economic and social 
questions, the sane solution of which means added security 
and added comfort to every home. ‘The important thing 
is that the Republican party must deal with them with 
forthright decision and with an open vision which befits a 
progressive nation. 

I have discussed many of these questions elsewhere. 
There are three which are of especial interest to women to 
which I might refer again. 

Every decent American agrees upon the abolition of 
child labor. Republican Presidents have progressively mo- 
bilized opinion again it. We did in twenty years decrease 
the number of children under sixteen in industry—that is, 
outside of farming, from about 900,000 to less than 200,000 
at the last census report in 1930. That was a decrease of 
about 70 per cent in twenty years. The President said that 
under the codes child labor went out in a flash. It was 
mostly a flash in the pan. 

The Republican party must pledge that it will really 
be done. 

Many States under normally Republican governments 
have given old age pensions for years. We should approve 
of Federal subsidy to the States to strengthen and unify their 
efforts. The contributory pension part of the social security 
acts will require radical revision. It covers only 50 per cent 
of the people. This revision must be done in justice to the 
farmers if for no other of many reasons. The farmers are 
omitted from its benefits, yet they will be called upon to 
pay. The reason is that the support of the scheme is a 
charge upon wages and industry which will sooner or later 
be passed on to the consumer. It will eventually add 5 to 
10 per cent to the cost of living. The farmer will be pay- 
ing as much as the worker and get nothing. The Republi- 
cans must find a sane plan of old age pensions. 

I have for years been promoting better housing. ‘The 
last Republican administration established the Home Loan 
Bank system and the R. F. C. provisions for slum clearance. 
That was the first governmental effort to better the financing 
of home building. The whole New Deal housing set-up 
needs reorganization. We must get the Government out of 
the home mortgage foreclosing and house-renting business 
and give a genuine impulse to better homes. 

Since I last discussed these questions the New Deal 
has brought forth another new magic formula to reach the 
millennium. On April 25 President Roosevelt said: “Reduc- 
tion of costs of manufacture does not mean more purchasing 
power and more goods consumed. It means just the op- 
posite.” The President elaborates its benefits and implies 


it is the base of his slogan for 1936. If this word “opposite” 
means anything, then this statement says that “increased 
costs of manufacturing means increased purchasing power 
and more goods consumed.” Most of the world has been 
under an illusion about this up to now. We had all thought 
that the way to enable the people to buy more was to use 
every art of technology and government to reduce costs and 
therefore prices, provided we held up wages and incomes 
to farmers and others. We had relied on such experiences 
as the automobile. We got about two-thirds of the world’s 
automobiles because the production costs and, therefore, prices 
were brought down into reach of 20,600,000 families. 

At least we now know why the New Deal has imposed 
all their different devices of debts, taxes, restriction of pro- 
duction, juggling with currency and a score of other methods 
of artificially forcing up costs and prices. ‘The magic for- 
mula may also explain why we still have 12,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Certainly there is no joy for the consumer in this 
return again to planned scarcity. 

If I were writing a bill of rights for women I should 
include something about her rights as a consumer. 


protect the future. 


What of those women who must eke out the reduced 
buying power of these magic formulas? © 

Dr. Kemmerer, speaking in New York City a month 
ago, said: “We have already set into operation powerful 
inflationary forces which, when they have ultimately worked 
out their influence on commodity prices, will probably result 
in giving us a cost of living approximately double what it 
is today.” 

Over 40,000,000 women are the beneficiaries of life- 
insurance policies alone. Sixty-five per cent of all savings 
accounts are in the names of women. There are some 63,- 
000,000 women and girls in the United States. We have 
been accused of a few forgotten men, but the New Deal 
has forgotten all the women. 

Lincoln said, “Don’t swap horses in the middle of the 
stream.” A school for Democratic ladies is repeating that 
advice. They should be sure it is a horse. My belief is 
that it is a white rabbit. 

The Republican party must face tasks beyond economic 
and social regeneration. There are tasks of moral regenera- 
tion. The Republican party was born to meet a moral issue. 

A nation is great not by its riches or buildings or auto- 
mobiles, but through the character of its people. The fibers 
of that are work, thrift, piety, truth, honesty, honor and 
fidelity to trust. I emphasize this before a group of Amer- 
ican women because it is at the knees of American woman- 
hood that the men of America have generation by genera- 
tion learned these standards. 

The first standard bearer of these virtues must be its 
Government and public officials. But there is apparently a 
New Deal in virtue. 

Every spread of bureaucratic control that makes men 
more subjective or dependent on government weakens that 
independence and self-respect. National stamina suffers by 
encouraging parasitic leaners whether on doorposts or gov- 
ernments. ‘There is self-respect and dignity that marks free 

men. 


The » 
woman does most of the buying. She has to make things © 
go around. She has to do most of the saving. She has to © 
These artificial increases in the cost of © 
living all decrease the amount she can purchase and save. © 
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Honor in public life begins with political parties. The 
people must depend upon political parties to carry out their 
will. When men are elected to high office on certain 
promises and those promises are cynically broken, how may 
we expect a citizen to feel the obligation of a promise and 
good faith? 
There are standards of intellectual honesty in govern- 
Framed propaganda and perverted figures mislead 
Pressures upon the press lead 
That is salesmanship, not states- 


ment. 
the thinking of the people. 
down the same dark alley. 
manship. 

There are standards of gentlemen in government. The 
seizure by the Government of the communications of persons 
not charged with wrongdoing justifies the immoral conduct 
of every snooper. 

There are standards of financial honor in government. 
The New Deal devalued the dollar. Thus it repudiated 
the covenants of the Government to those who had intrusted 
it with their savings. Senator Carter Glass on April 27, 
1933, rightly said: ““To me it means dishonor; in my con- 
ception it is immoral.” If a private citizen had repudiated 
41 per cent of his debt to the grocer by just telling him it 
was off, at least he would be removed from his church. He 
also would be expelled from Wall Street. The Government 
cannot restore the dollar, but do such transactions build 
character in a people? 

The New Deal administration ordered every citizen to 
bring in his gold coin and receive $20 an ounce for it under 
penalty of jail. At the very time citizens were bringing in 
the small funds that many of them held against a rainy 
day, our Government was paying $35 an ounce to foreigners 
to purchase gold. If a private person were to coerce his 
neighbor into selling him something for less than it was 
worth, he would be sent to jail. If financial honor does 
not rest in the Government, can we expect it in the people? 

The Republican party has never dishonored the Govern- 
ment promise to pay. We must demand a return to financial 
henor in government. 

There is a gigantic question of morals in this spoils 
system. President Theodore Roosevelt said: ‘““The man who 
debauches our public life . . . by the corrupt use of the 
offices as spoils . . . is a greater foe to our well-being as a 
nation than is even the defaulting cashier of a bank or the 
betrayer of a private trust.” 

Recently I had opportunity ‘to observe comparative 
morals in the spoils systems by a contrast between Tammany 
Hall and the New Deal. In a Tammany-dominated bor- 
ough in New York in early 1933, before the New Deal, 
there were about 11,000 persons on relief. Tammany had 
appointed about 270 additional officials under their particu- 
lar spoils system to manage the relief at a cost of under 
$30,000 a month for the officials. This job was taken away 
from wicked Tammany influence and directly administered 
by the New Deal. At a recent date there were in the same 
borough 2,000 Federal officials appointed under the New 
Deal spoils system at a cost of $300,000 a month for salaries 
to manage 16,000 persons on relief. Tammany may learn 
something new in the spoils system. It was only 10 per 
cent efficient. And the same thing is going on all over the 
country, and you know it. 

Can the American people be bought with their own 
money? And does any one seriously believe that when prac- 





tically all of the people on relief over the whole country 
register Democratic that they are Democrats? We know 
thousands do not intend to vote the Democratic ticket. Does 
the action taken by these people to protect themselves from 
their own government make for character building and 
morals? 

Does it improve national morals and character in our 
people when they see huge sums being rushed into politically 
important districts two jumps ahead of an election? 

There is no fidelity higher than that owed by public 
officials to the Constitution and the safeguards of liberty in 
our Government. That extends far beyond the letter of the 
law. It must be supported in spirit. Anything less is be- 
trayal of trust if this republic is to live. 

When the New Dealers’ convention meets near Inde- 
pendence Hall they will no doubt summon with powerful 
oratory over a hundred broadcasting stations the shades of 
that heroic Continental Congress. I trust at that moment 
the American people will remember what the New Deal has 
done to the Congress of the United States in these recent 
years. 

The independence of Congress, the Executive and the 
Supreme Court are the pillars at the door of liberty. For 
three years we have not had an independent Congress. We 
have not even had a good debating society. We have had 
a rubber stamp applied by Presidentially inspired gag rule. 
That is not fidelity to the spirit of the Constitution. 

For the first time in American history the word “must”’ 
has been directed to an independent arm of the Government 
by the Executive. The NRA was enaced by the House 
of Representatives in six hours. The AAA was given eight 
hours. 

These measures would have gone far to transform the 
whole of America into a Fascist state if they had not been 
set aside by the Supreme Court. Yet they had been operated 
for months in violation of the whole foundation precepts of 
democracy. Small business people have been penalized, 
people lost their jobs and a thousand discouragements loosed 
in violation of the Constitution. 

Great groups of people receiving some special privilege 
have been built up. When this privilege is denied by the 
courts then the New Deal has sought to incite these people 
against the court as a public enemy. 

The parliamentary principle of control of the purse has 
saved liberty a hundred timies over these last 300 years. It 
has saved the people from injustice in taxes many thousands 
times. So little is the New Deal Congress interested that 
it made only causual inquiry into what would be done with 
a whole $4,800,000,000 in one lump. 

There is also that gigantic secret fund of $2,000,000,- 
000, which was slipped to the President to operate in foreign 
exchange or to support government bonds on the market. 
Why, for the first time in American history, is there secrecy 
in government expenditures? Manipulation to support mar- 
ket quotations is properly prohibited to Wall Street under 
the Securities Act. There is little point of taking sharp prac- 
tices out of private life and putting them into government. 
Is that a training in morals? 

We have worried much in our history over the inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court. We have more cause to 
worry over the independence of Congress. Congress has 
delegated its conscience. 
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If we examine the fate of wrecked republics the world 
over and through all history, we will find first comes a 
weakening of the legislative arm. It is in the legislative halls 
that liberty has committed suicide. For two hundred years 
the Roman Senate lingered on as a social distinction and as 
a scene of noisy prattle after it had surrendered its real 
responsibilities to personal government. 

Sea lawyers may argue that these things do not con- 
stitute a violation of oath of office. Right-thinking people 
will hold that they are a breach of public trust. 

I want to see not only the restoration of liberty, not 
only economic recovery, not only solution of economic and 
social problems, not only a regeneration of morals in gov- 
ernment—I want to see recovery of sturdiness, of courage 
and of faith in America. There is in every race some quality 
distilled from its racial life. Ours was the spirit of inde- 
pendence, of self-reliance, of devotion to duty in men and 
women. I have here a quotation from some country paper. 
I regret I have mislaid its source—but it breathes with 
honest Americanism. 

“We (Americans) have been historically a self-reliant, 
vigorous, assertive people. We refused to stand for tyrants 
or tyranny in whatever form. We have depended on our- 
selves. We created our own opportunities. ... We were 
not deterred by difficulties or defeated by disaster. We 
were resilient, courageous, fearless) We sought new 
worlds to conquer, obstacles to surmount, and success to 


attain. As a people we were firm, courageous, uncon- 
querable. And now what are we? We want things done 
for us. We flinch or cave in in the face of opposition. 


We lack forthrightness and nerve to oppose things that 
are wrong.” 


The New Deal has not done all that, but some of it. 
We have for four years listened to a continuous defamation 


of everything that has gone before. Honest achievement of 
men has been belittled and attributed to improper motives. 
Things imbedded in our patriotism are smeared with con- 
tempt. We are told we must surrender liberty for eco- 
nomic security. We are told that the frontiers of initiative 
and enterprise are closed. We are told that we are in ruins 
and we must begin anew. 

People speak less today of the greatness of America. 
Pride in her achievement is weakened. ‘There is doubt of 
her destiny. 

We think of ourselves as poor and helpless. Yet with 
only 6 per cent of the population in the world we have more 
youth in schools of higher learning than all the other 94 
per cent. We have more laboratories dragging new secrets 
from nature than all the others put together. We have 
more developed mechanical power than all of them. We 
can produce more food and clothes and iron and copper and 
lead and coal and oil than any other country in the world. 
We now have nearly two-thirds of all the automobiles, 
radios and bathtubs in the world. We have a larger pro- 
portion of people who own their own homes and farms than 
has any other nation. In a generation we raised the pur- 
chasing power of wages by 30 per cent and we knocked two 
hours off each working day. This has been achieved under 
private enterprise and free men. ‘They could do even more 
in another generation. Women have ever taken a larger 
view of life than men. It is now the life of America that 
is in question. 

Our trouble today is moral as well as economic. Is it 
not time we jerk ourselves out of this, and clean out the 
high priests of these heresies? Should we not defy a few 
“brain trusts” and restore the national virtues of thrift and 
honor and hard work? 

Then the greatness of America will shine again. 
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American Drinking Habits 


WINE AND NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
By JOSEPH H. CHOATE, JR., Former Director, Federal, Alcohol Administration 
Second Dearborn Conference on Agriculture, Science, and Industry, May 12, 1936 


wines in the United States could be brought up to one- 

half that of France or Italy, there would be—nationally 
speaking—no more drink problem and no more farm problem 
in this country. 

This assertion may sound like mere panacea-mongering, 
but it will stand examination. 

It is generally admitted that an increase in the use of 
wine in this country would promote temperance by decreas- 
ing the consumption of spirits. This is in part because the 
total sum which the people are willing and able to spend for 
alcoholic beverages seems to be limited and inelastic, so that 
if they increase what they spend for wine they will inevit- 
ably spend less for liquor, and in part because experience 
shows that in the great wine-drinking countries there is no 
real temperance problem, and that among wine-drinkers there 
is next to no demand for spirits. 

Wine-drinkers, in fact, seem almost everywhere to be 
temperate. Wine is not a drunkard’s drink. It has never 
been a saloon-drink. Nobody drinks it to any considerable 
extent between meals. It is taken with meals, when the pres- 
ence of food largely reduces its intoxicating effect. Relatively 
large quantities of it are needed to intoxicate, and such quan- 
tities take time to consume. ‘The wine-drinker tends to be- 
come something of a connoisseur, to sip rather than guzzle, 
and to avoid excess; and he soon learns how readily a cock- 
tail before dinner destroys the charm of the dinner-wine. 

It is often said that a shift in our habits is impossible, 
that we are not a wine-drinking nation and are irrevocably 
wedded to strong drink, but this is a mere defeatist’s counsel 
of despair. It may be true that other spirits-drinking na- 
tions have not shifted toward wine-drinking, but there is no 
spirit-drinking nation other than the United States which 
has any considerable wine-production. No nation can be 
expected to shift from the cheaper domestic to the more costly 
imported products. 

We, however, produce both spirits and wine, and can 
thus shift without added cost. Experience shows that our 
drinking-habits can be changed, because they have been 
changed, and recently at that. Prohibition did it disastrously, 
driving us toward spirits and away from wine and beer, be- 
cause spirits were so much more easily and cheaply boot- 
legged. To reverse this change all that should be needed is 
to give the people a chance to find out what a good wine 
is and does; and then make it cheaper for them than liquors. 

‘Prohibition left us, not as it promised, with a younger 
generation which did not know the taste of liquor, but with 
one which knew all kinds of fire-water, but had hardly ever 
touched wine. The first necessity is evidently to remedy this 
ignorance. It will remedy itself if we can enable the young 
to get decent light wine, with meals, without the present 
ridiculous expense. They will then try it, and any one who 
has once discovered how surprisingly better a meal tastes 
when a glass or two of light wine is taken with it, will want 


L the per-capita production and consumption of light 


to repeat the experience. He will usually find himself eating 
with better appetite and better digestion. The meal de- 
velops something of a festal nature. Its social character is 
revolutionized. Without anything approaching intoxication, 
the diner finds that wine has given him most of what he has 
previously sought in spirits. It is in this that wine offers an 
aid to temperance which nothing else can supply. Much 
as every advocate of temperance should desire to see the rela- 
tive consumption of beer increase, beer can never furnish this 
touch of festivity. 

Our neglect of wine is primarily due to its present pre- 
posterous cost. The Frenchman, the Italian and the Spaniard 
drink wine rather than spirits, largely because they can buy 
a half-bottle of respectable table-wine at half the cost of a 
single drink of spirits. This is as it should be. Ordinary 
wine is normally a cheap drink. The California producers 
have been thinking themselves lucky to get 20 cents a gallon 
—2 cents for the contents of the ordinary half-bottle and 
24 of a cent per glass—for much of their product. The price 
of the cheapest whiskey, at the distillery, today, is not less 
than 5 cents per two-ounce drink, making the basic cost of a 
single glass 714 times that of a glass of wine, and at least 
two and a half times that of a half-bottle of wine. Yet 
you may search the country over without finding a restau- 
rant, hotel, tavern or dining-car in which you can buy a 
half-bottle of domestic wine for less than twice the exorbitant 
sum charged for the cheapest cocktail or highball. Rare 
is the restaurant which charges less than a dollar for the 
cheapest possible half-bottle. 

The effect of such charges is best illustrated in the 
dining-cars on our railways, each of which displays a consid- 
erable wine-list. A substantial number of bottles are doubt- 
less carried in each car, shuttling up and down the line. Yet 
whoever sees a diner with a bottle before him? In two 
years of frequent dining-car meals I never saw one until 
recently, when my vis-a-vis at one of the tables was served 
with a quarter-bottle, which proved to be an innovation in 
size only, priced at the old extravagant rate—fifty cents! 
This sum, however, did not seem prohibitive as the price 
of a dollar a half-bottle had, because as soon as the midget 
bottle appeared, two other customers ordered them, and the 
car then displayed the unprecedented spectacle of three wine- 
drinking diners at once. 

Now, of all eating-places in the world, the dining-car 
should offer the perfect field for education in the advantages 
of wine with meals. Every diner is at leisure, with time to 
kill. He usually dislikes his meal, avoids it if he can, and 
complains of both quality and price. Anything which, with- 
out actual cost to the management, made him enjoy his 
meal, would strongly tend to increase business. Offer him 
a variety of domestic wines at a small but substantial profit, 
which would permit a half-bottle to be sold for thirty cents 
or less, and half the bored travellers on the line would 
give experimental orders, and having experimented, would 
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depart praising, instead of cursing the cuisine. No longer 
would the same old bottle be carted up and down the road 
untouched. The management might not net more than a 
nickel a half-bottle, but they would sell many more meals 
than they sell today. It might, indeed, pay them to furnish 
quarter-bottle carafes for nothing. How eagerly any ca- 
terer would buy and use a sauce—if there were one—which 
Was sure to increase the appetite and satisfaction of his 
customers, even though it cost a small sum which could 
not be added to the bill! Wine, with meals, is a sauce 
which does just that. 

What is true of the dining-car is true of restaurants 
in general, of every class. In almost all of them the wine- 
drinking diner is a rare bird, and the wine prices are so 
high that the only wonder is that any sales are ever made. 
With no wines visible on any of the tables, it never occurs 
to the newcomer to order it. The natural human tendency 
to imitate works against sales when it should promote them. 
The proprietors in their slavish adherence to the old fetish 
of the hotel-man that everything sold should show a gross 
profit of at least 100 per cent; forget that prices set so high 
as to be prohibitive show no profits at all. 

There are several steps which can and should be taken 
to increase wine-consumption. First, there should be an im- 
mediate relaxation in all governmental restrictions on sale, 
and in all regulations and license-systems which increase the 
cost of distribution. Wine should no longer be classed with 
liquors, but treated as it has been in recent State legislation 
in North Carolina and Georgia, as a food. All taxes, Fed- 
eral and State, and all import duties should be reduced. The 
revenues derived from internal taxation of wine are trifling, 
compared to the advantages which would flow from a 
greatly increased wine industry. Import duties should also 
be reduced, and this can probably be done without reduc- 
tion of total revenue, because the lower rates would stimu- 
late imports. 

Oddly enough, an increase in imports would be the 
best possible aid to the domestic industry. There is no 
present or prospective competition between domestic and im- 
ported wines. The domestic wines have the low-priced field 
all to themselves; and the relatively small part of our pro- 
duction which can now compete with the foreign in quality 
has a price advantage which is overwhelming. The cheap- 
est foreign wines, the great bulk of European production, 
are not exportable; and none could be sold here, even if 
there were no tariff, except at relatively high prices. Im- 
ported wines, however, educate the customer, make converts 
to wine-drinking, and stimulate improvement in domestic 
quality. 

Many of the domestic wines, both Wester and Eastern, 
are excellent today, but improvement is needed. That im- 
provement might be infinitely slow if the consumers had not 


at hand the imported vintages as a standard of comparison. 
Again, the domestic industry should not content itself with 
the low-priced market. There is nothing to prevent the 
American vintner from eventually producing wines of which 
the best years vintages will command prices almost as fabu- 
lous as a great Rhine-wine or a Romance Conti. No one 
will ever do this with a wine put out under a foreign geo- 
graphical name, and thereby self-condemned as an imitation. 
Individual, proprietorial names will have to be adopted and 
made famous by consistent merit. The growers who realize 
this are playing for an enormous prize. 

The next step is one which can be taken by the industry 
itself—a concerted effort to induce the restaurants, hotels 
and dining-cars to add wines to meals at the lowest possible 
cost. As a part of an educational campaign the vintners’ 
organizations could make special prices to caterers who would 
agree to provide small carafes at low cost, and still more 
special prices to those who would include the carafes with- 
out extra charge. They could also see to it that the wines 
thus provided were good enough in quality to satisfy the 
educated and convert the uneducated consumer. They coul:' 
also campaign by advertising, against the outrageous prices 
now charged, and could familiarize the consumer, who in 
many cases has now no idea where to get a good domestic 
wine, or what to ask for, with the names of standard pro- 
ducers’ standard producers. 

The economic consequences, if these methods should 
succeed, would be amazing. France today consumes 33 gal- 
lons of wine per capita per annum. ‘To satisfy this demand 
requires the product of 3,974,862 acres of land—7 per cent 
of all French crop-lands—owned by 1,482,879 registered 
vineyard owners. The number of persons employed in the 
industry must greatly exceed the latter figure. The Italian 
figures are about the same; those of Spain and Germany 
are fairly comparable. If our per capita consumption could 
be brought up to even one-quarter of the French, say 8 
gallons, which would mean only about four glasses of wine 
a week, production to meet this demand would utilize, on 
the basis of the French figures, about 6,000,000 acres of 
land, would offer opportunities to perhaps 2,000,000 farmers 
and would employ perhaps 3,000,000 persons. Obviously, 
the withdrawal of so much land from the production of 
other crops would do effectively, without taxation and, in 
accordance with economic law, much that the AAA is seek- 
ing to do by more drastic methods. It would greatly diminish 
the surplus crop peril. 

Moreover the new employment offered would be of a 
high type, affording extraordinary opportunities to the small 
farmer, and often profitably available as a side-line with 
other production. There is no form of agriculture which 
is more likely to develop independent, self-reliant, intelligent 
producers of the type on which the nation ought to depend. 
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Quacks and Quackery 


By MORRIS FISHBEIN, M. D., Editor Journal American Association and Hygeia, The Health Magazine 
Before Medical Society of the State of New York, April 29, 1936 


HE story of quackery is a series of bizarre pictures. 
Whenever a new discovery is made in any field of 
science, some inspired charlatan is ready to adapt that 
discovery for his personal gain. The charlatan is known by 


his appearance and by the bombastic claims that he makes 


concerning his ability to diagnose and heal disease. His 
methods are in no way established as scientific or of value. 
Usually he acquires and holds his patients by his personality. 
He has a good deal of what they call “It” in Hollywood. 
He is likely to be a tall, commanding figure with long, flow- 
ing hair. There are few baldheaded charlatans. The 
charlatan is likely to have after his name a long alphabetical 
appendage, indicating a degree of knowledge that he does 
not possess and never conferred on him by any university. 
Usually his titles are self-conferred or perhaps given to him 
by organizations which he has established for the one pur- 
pose of promoting himself and his claims. 

The people who follow the charlatans are not always 
among the most ignorant in the community. We find them 
not infrequently among the well educated. They follow the 
paths of charlatanism or quackery with a blind faith like that 
with which the fanatic follows the false religious leader. The 
quack, indeed, is likely to claim divine inspiration. There 
are few records of quacks who, once embarked on a career 
of charlatanism, voluntarily discontinued and went into the 
paths of rectitude and honesty. Actually their apostles and 
followers will not permit them to depart. The quack finds 
himself in a blind alley from which there is no escape. 

Once the quack was limited in his appeals to those 
whom he could reach by word of mouth as he traveled about 
with his horse and buggy, speaking to the populace as it 
assembled on the city streets. Now the old medicine man of 
the type of Snake Oil Cooper has disappeared. The quack 
today is essentially a business man. He uses the modern 
methods of business in his promotions. "Today he reaches 
his public by all of the means which modern advertising has 
developed. We hear him on the radio. He lectures in great 
halls. He advertises in such newspapers or magazines as 
will carry his advertising. His circular letters reach the 
prospective victim in the morning mail and his cappers insi- 
diously solicit his victims by whispering campaigns wherever 
the sick and the ailing may be assembled. The quack of 
today reaches his hundreds of thousands whereas the quack 
of a previous period reached only tens and hundreds. Today 
quackery is a big business in every sense of the word. For 
that very reason it is harder to oppose and more difficult to 
detect and to attack. 

P. T. Barnum, one of our greatest American philoso- 
phers, was the first to say “There is a sucker born every 
minute.” Joseph Jastrow improved on this saying by pointing 
out that there is a crook born every hour to take care of 
sixty suckers. The ratio has no doubt existed since the 
beginning of time and is not likely to change even with the 
coming of eugenic babies. Nevertheless it remained for 
modern times to add to this series of aphorisms concerning 





the quack that cynical slogan of Broadway, “Never give a 
sucker a break.” 

Remember that quackery is not confined exclusively to 
the medical profession. There are quacks in the law, in the 
ministry, in banking, and in all the trades. But the quack- 
ery in the field of health is the greatest of all the menaces. 
Money, once lost, may sometimes be regained, but health 
once lost is regained only with the greatest of difficulty. Life 
once lost, is never regained! ‘There is no raising from the 
dead! 

The story of quackery is a never ending tale. Theorist 
after theorist propounds new gospels of healing and passes 
at last into the great beyond which remains an unsolved 
problem. False practitioner after false practitioner arises 
and surrounds himself with fanatical followers, builds him- 
self a sort of distinction while he lolls in the luxuries and 
then departs this mundane sphere, leaving it a sadder if not 
a wiser world. As one reads the roll of the fakirs down 
through the ages, one becomes almost convinced of the doc- 
trine of transmigration of souls. The same old stories are 
told in the same old way with only the addition of new 
wrinkles based on modern discoveries. The same old green 
goods is wrapped up and delivered to the city and country 
yokelry who deposit their sheckels in the drawer. The same 
old come-on men sit at the feet of the master dispenser of 
hokum to learn the technic that they too may go forth in 
the highways and byways and become minor prophets in their 
own right. 

Beware the doctor who advertises! Beware the doctor 
who passes out handbills. Beware the doctor who has a big 
advertising signboard or a big electric sign in front of his 
office. Beware the man who guarantees a cure or who 
promises that he can cure any serious disease in one or two 
treatments. Beware the man who has no fixed residence and 
who moves from one city to another. Beware especially the 
one who claims special knowledge that no other physician . 
possesses. All are likely to be quacks and are not to be 
trusted. 

Many a quack depends for his success on the fact that 
he says that all disease is produced by one cause and that 
all of it can be cured by reversing that cause. If medicine 
is to be partitioned off into a series of specialties and cults 
and practiced by men who have learned only one organ of 
the body, science is bound to fail. No part of the human 
body can be detached and treated as separate from the body 
as a whole. Concentration on an “all or nothing” policy in 
the treatment of disease must inevitably lead to preposterous 
and exaggerated claims. ; 

Consider a typical quack of the eighteenth century. He 
was named James Graham. After his name he put “Servant 


of the Lord, O.W.L.” The words “Servant of the Lord” 


indicated that he claimed divine inspiration, and the letters 
“O.W.L.” stood for the words “Oh Wonderful Love.” 
Many a cultist has wooed his followers by putting a new 
accent on love. 


James Graham promised human beings an 
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elixir of life which would give them eternal youth and free- 
dom from disease. He had a temple of healing in London. 
Outside the temple stood a statue of Hygeia, the mythical 
goddess of health, and inside the temple was a statue of 
Venus. You could see Hygeia for nothing but it cost two 
shillings to see Venus. This is what the modern ballyhoo 
artist calls the “come-on.” It was Barnum who said that 
the first thing to do was to get them in; after you got them 
in, you could easily sell them. 

Our first great American charlatan was Elisha Perkins. 
He claimed that all disease was due to an electrical mani- 
festation, and he cured disease with two electrodes about the 
size of a nail—one of copper and the other of zinc. It cost 
him about twenty-five cents to manufacture a set and he 
sold them for $5.00. These two electrodes were drawn 
downward over the body. Elisha warned people against 
drawing them upward, claiming that this would intensify 
disease. He promoted the sale of these devices by the use 
of testimonials which he obtained from those in high places, 
including Senators, Governors, Congressmen and even Arch- 
bishops. In those days the leaders of society were not wont 
to give testimonials. The real development of the testimonial 
racket came with the modern methods in advertising. The 
testimonial still continues to be one of the chief measures in 
exploiting unestablished methods for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of human ailments. Eventually it occurred to two 
British doctors to make a scientific test of the methods of 
Elisha Perkins. They made a device similar to that of 
Perkins, but they used wood instead of metal. Obviously 
the wood could not perform as did the metal if the condi- 
tion was actually electrical. They took the wooden elec- 
trodes down to the clinics where the metallic electrodes were 
being employed and every other patient was treated with 
the wooden electrodes. Just as many got well by this 
method as by the original method of Perkins. When this 
fact was made known, tractoration or Perkinism disappeared 
from the scene. ‘That is what usually happens when the 
methods of the charlatan are exposed to public gaze. The 
Perkins ideas still persist in electrical belts, metallic rings, 
in heal plates of copper and zinc which it is claimed will 
ground your rheumatism while you are walking. But in- 
creasing knowledge of the fundamental facts about elec- 
tricity makes people more and more doubtful of these devices. 

Physicians today know that the mind plays a consider- 
able part in our fears of illness, in the production of illness 
and even in its treatment. Few people stop to realize that 
it is the tendency of many common diseases to recover almost 
in spite of what is sometimes done for them. Almost every 
one thinks that he knows how to cure a common cold. You 
can put your feet in hot water, decorate yourself with a 
mustard plaster, drink vast amounts of citrus drinks, take 
all sorts of remedies of what the Government used to say is 
no good for a cold. At the end of five or six days you are 
usually getting well. You are likely to credit the last rem- 
edy with the cure that has occurred. The scientific man 
knows that it is the tendency of the cold to recover. The 
scientific doctor keeps you comfortable and wards off dan- 
gerous complications like pneumonia. If you happen to be 
treated for a cold by a quack or a quack remedy, the credit 
for the recovery is likely to be claimed by the quack himself 
or the promotors of the remedy. 

One of the most common diseases treated by charlatans 


is rheumatism. Rheumatism is one of the most frequent of 
disabling diseases. It is the nature of rheumatism to have 
periods in which the patient feels better and in which the 
patient feels worse. People with rheumatism can predict 
bad weather because they begin to feel worse before the bad 
weather comes and keep on feeling worse until the bad 
weather clears up. They usually feel fine on a nice sun- 
shiny day. If they happen to be taking a patent medicine 
or if they happen to be having their legs pulled or their 
bodies manipulated in some other manner when the improve- 
ment sets in, they are likely to give credit to the last treat- 
ment for the improvement. On this natural tendency of 
disease the charlatan bases his claims and the promotion of 
his methods. Nowadays people with rheumatism scurry 
hither and thither from state to state, from nation to nation, 
trying to find some magic route to cure and giving each new 
treatment credit for benefit which would have occurred just 
the same had they remained at home. But there would not 
have been the same psychologic effect with the common 
methods of treatment employed by the family doctor. 

Let us distinguish between charlatanism and quackery 
on the one hand and adulteration and fraud on the other. 
When the grocer puts sand in the sugar, when you buy wool 
stockings that are one-half cotton, and when the motor car 
that the salesman told you would run 30,000 miles has fallen 
apart at twenty, they are not practicing quackery; they are 
practicing misbranding, fraud and adulteration. But when 
a doctor says that he can cure all forms of rheumatic disease 
by twisting the feet and when under the guise of such treat- 
ment, he twists the feet for patients who are suffering from 
the results of meningitis and infantile paralysis, patients who 
are staggering to their doom with multiple sclerosis, myas- 
thenia gravis and the shaking palsy, he is practicing a cruel 
and deceptive form of quackery. He knows and the medical 
profession knows that there is no hope in such treatment for 
alleviation or benefit of the conditions concerned. And 
those who spend their money in traveling to the shrines of 
quackery to receive these treatments are in most instances 
bestowing on the quack the money that they should save for 
proper nursing and reasonable care during their years of 
invalidism. This is quackery in its most serious form. 

More amusing perhaps is that form of charlatanism 
which promises youth and vim, vigor and vitality to sexa- 
genarians with accent on the “sex.” Here enters exploita- 
tion of our new knowledge and our great ignorance of the 
glands. It is to the eternal credit of the Federal Radio 
Commission and the Federal Communications Division that 
they have barred from the air waves in the United States 
two charlatans who now befoul the American atmosphere 
with nightly communications from across the Rio Grande. 
I refer, of course, to those stations which regularly solicit 
American patronage for operations on the glands and for the 
use of unestablished cures for cancer. ‘The mere fact that 
these charlatans can no longer broadcast their messages from 
American radio stations should indicate to any American 
listener the utterly unestablished character of. their claims 
and the danger that is inherent in such practices. Yet re- 
peated representations made to the government of Mexico 
have failed to bring about a cessation of the blatant and 
monotonous reverberations which lead the senile and the 
suffering into the hands of these quacks. Neither goat glands 
nor any other glands will rejuvenate the aged. Yet the grey 
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beards still go tottering with hands outstretched seeking the 
mythical fountain of youth that Ponce de Leon sought in 
vain. 

One of the latest developments in quackery is the 
psychoanalytical or psychological quack. Out of the interests 
in these fields during the last twenty-five years has come a 
new species of peddlers of psychologic treatment known as 
practical psychologists and character analysts. Their doc- 
trines are platitudes which strike the intellect of Homo 
Americanus with the force of direct communications from 
high Olympus. Their appeal is to the fundamental desires 
and weaknesses of this same Boobus Americanus; his love 
for financial success, social prominence, and his desire for 
relief from vague and fancied ills. Their chief source of 
income is from women. In private conferences and for a few 
pitiful dollars, these psychologic quacks, completely unin- 
formed concerning true psychology, attempt to advise women 
concerning their worries and their mental problems. Women 
suffering from ennui of idleness, their faces elaborated with 
artifices to simulate the long lost buoyance of youth, sigh 
happily at the dreams and mirages that these charlatans pre- 
pare for them. They promise health and happiness and they 
vive a little erotic stimulation by commercializing psychology. 

The credulity of mankind in regard to new apparatus 
is astounding. All sorts of rays, electric shocks and vibrators, 
are being sold to people as “cure alls” when their uses in 
disease are exceedingly limited. The success of ultraviolet 
in the control of rickets is no indication that it will grow 
hair on a hereditarily bald head or make beautiful a skin 
that is full of pimples. Thousands of people have tried to 
shake their bodies into health with vibrating belts and have 
instead shook loose organs that were doing pretty well 
anchored where nature anchored them. 

The more persistent or recent quacks are food faddists. 
Foods are sold as health foods, as tonic foods and as vitaliz- 
ing foods. We are warned against dangerous combinations, 
and the vitamins are promoted as producers of longevity. 
The wise man of today eats a widely varied diet and in that 
diet need fear no deficiencies. We are admonished at every 
turn to eat more of this or that or to confine ourselves 
wholly to some particular diet. We have those opposed to 
acids and those who oppose alkalis. Vegetarians attach undue 
evils to the eating of meat, and wholewheat fanatics say that 
white bread causes cancer. There is not the slightest scien- 
tific evidence to support the view that the eating of whole- 
some quantities of any single item of diet such as meat, 
bread or any other of the fundamental foods, is dangerous. 
Then, too, the last twenty years have seen the rise of 


the plastic surgeon and beauty quack. Cosmetic operations 
are most commonly sought by elderly women in love with 
young men, by aging actresses who still wish to play ingenues, 
by women whose husbands have lost interest in them, by 
pugilists who have fought to financial success at the cost of 
facial continuity, and finally by foolish salesgirls, clerks, 
aspirants to the movies and unemployed sheiks. There is, 
of course, a legitimate field for the surgery of the repair of 
deformities but the legitimate surgeon does not advertise, he 
has no “come-ons” and he does his operating in reputable 
hospitals. 

Of all the charlatans who have preyed on mankind 
since the earliest times, the most despicable are the ghouls 
who feed on the bodies of those who are dead or dying from 
cancer. The medical profession today does not know the 
cause of cancer. It does know that the one real hope for 
any patient with this condition is early diagnosis and prompt 
treatment either by surgery or by the use of radium and the 
x-ray. We can point now to innumerable cases of people 
with cancer who have been given almost a normal life ex- 
pectancy after the diagnosis of cancer was made through the 
benefits derived from these methods of treatment. Yet 
throughout our country and Canada today there are char- 
latans who exploit serums, vaccines, caustic pastes, and mix- 
tures of herbs and roots and vegetables which are alleged to 
be of specific virtue in the treatment of cancer but which 
have been shown by the passage of time and by scientifically 
controlled experimentation to be completely without merit. 
Knowing the fear that pervades the population in relation 
to cancer and knowing that the people who are dying of 
this disease will grasp at any straw of hope which may be 
offered these charlatans take even from the poor the last few 
pennies that have been laid aside for purposes of burial, lead- 
ing them on by. unwarranted promises of success. 

When the famous Pasteur was asked by his students for 
some advice to guide them in their scientific careers, he said 
to them, “Be skeptical.” A certain amount of skepticism is 
your only salvation against the wiles of the quack and the 
charlatan. Be skeptical and when you are in doubt, ask your 
family doctor whose reply will be based on a knowledge of 
medicine and who will answer you with a reply in which you 
may have confidence. The Bureau of Investigation of the 
American Medical Association has a card index listing hun- 
dreds of thousands of quacks and quackeries, of nostrums and 
fraudulent medicines. If you are in doubt, write to the 
American Medical Association, Chicago. The information 
is freely available to any one as a service of the doctors of 
this country for the health of the people. 


Reply to President Roosevelt 


By DANIEL O. HASTINGS, Senator from Delaware 
Over the facilities of the Columbia Broadcasting Company, from Washington, May 17, 1936 


New York City before the National Democratic 

Clubs at their Jefferson Day dinner. That speech 
was carried by radio to people all over the country and, 
coming from the President, was, of course, published in full 
in many of the daily newspapers. 


(): April 25th last, the President made a speech in 





During that speech, the motion picture industry was 
present with its instruments and since that time millions of 
people have seen a picture of the President thrown upon the 
screens and have heard a small portion of that speech. 

I desire to call attention to the part which the moving 
picture took from the speech as being the most impressive 
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thing in it, and one which would interest the people of the 
country everywhere. Let me quote that portion of it in 
order that you may see the importance of it. It is as follows: 
But some individuals are never satisfied. People com- 
plain to me about the current costs of rebuilding America, 
about the burden on future generations. I tell them that, 
whereas the deficit of the Federal Government this year is 
about $3,000,000,000 the national income of the people of 
the United States has risen from $35,000,000,000 in the 
year 1932 to $65,000,000,0000 in the year 1936, and I tell 
them further that the only burden we need to fear is the 
burden our children would have to bear if we failed to 
take these measures today. 


It will be observed that the statement made by the Presi- 
dent and the justification that he was attempting to make 
for the $3,000,000,000 deficit is that there had been an in- 
crease in the national income between 1932 and 1936 of 
$30,000,000,000. ‘This statement was made by the Presi- 
dent on April 25th. On May 8th, the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Eccles, an appointee of the 
President and a New Dealer, made this statement with re- 
spect to the same subject matter: 

Although current direct estimates are not available, it 
would appear from other evidence that the national income 
is running currently about 60 billions a year as contrasted 
with approximately 40 billions in 1932. 


In other words, Mr. Eccles estimates that the national 
income currently, that is for the year 1936, is 60 billion dol- 
lars and not 65 billion dollars, as stated by the President. 
It will be further observed that he said the income in 1932 
was 40 billion dollars and not 35 billion dollars, as stated by 
the President. This statement of Mr. Eccles shows that the 
President exaggerated his statement to the extent of 5 billion 
dollars at both ends of the period; that is, he subtracted 5 
billion dollars in 1932 from the approximate figures and he 
added 5 billion dollars more for 1936, or a variance of 10 
billion dollars. It will be noted also that the President did 
not even trouble to say that his 1936 amount is an estimate. 
He gave it as a definite figure and the people, generally, 
might suppose that the President in making his comparison 
was justified. Not only that, but he stated that the deficit 
was only 3 billion dollars when his own Secretary of the 
Treasury admits it will be close to 6 billion dollars. 

The truth is, however, that you cannot find anybody in 
any department of the Government, who is willing to give 
you an approximate estimate as to what the national income 
will be for 1936. 

Here is a deliberate effort made to confuse and mislead 
by showing an improved condition of the national income by 
making it 334% more than his own Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board states the figures to be. 

The difference between Mr. Eccles and the President 
is not small. It amount to $80 per capita, based upon a 
population of 125,000,000 people. 

How can the people forget, excuse, or forgive a Presi- 
dent who apparently undertakes to deceive them in any such 
manner as this? 

You might ask also why the moving picture industry 
should spread this false propaganda? The only excuse they 
could offer of course is that they had assumed that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was correct in the figures he gave 
upon such an important subject as the national income. This 


does not, however, get away from the fact that this false 
propaganda constantly is being spread in the manner I have 
described. 

The President in that speech indicated that nobody has 
a right to complain of a deficit of $3,000,000,000 when the 
national income allegedly increased from 1932 to 1936 by 
$30,000,000,000. I suppose if he had given the correct fig- 
ures and shown the increase to be only $20,000,000,000 in- 
stead of $30,000,000,000, he still would contend that even 
the correct figure justified the $3,000,000,000 deficit. The 
thought he intended to leave with the country is that it has 
been benefitted to the extent of the difference between the 
increase in the national income and the increase in the deficit. 

There are other portions of the President’s New York 
speech which are just as misleading and just as unreliable as 
that paragraph which I have quoted. Let me quote addi- 
tional portions of it, as follows: 

Other individuals are never satisfied—one of these, for 
example, belongs to a newly organized brain trust—not 
mine. He says that the only way to get full recovery—lI 
wonder if he admits we have had any recovery—is to lower 
prices by cheapening the cost of production. 

Let us reduce that to plain English. You can cheapen 
the costs of industrial production by two methods. One is 
by the development of new machinery and new technique 
and by increasing employe efficiency. We do not discourage 
that. But do not dodge the fact that this means fewer men 
employed and more men unemployed. The other way to 
reduce the costs of industrial production is to establish 
longer hours for the same pay or to reduce the pay for the 
same number of hours. If you lengthen hours you will 
need fewer workers. More men out of work. If you 
choose lower wages for the same number of hours, you cut 
the dollars in the pay envelope and automatically cut down 
the purchasing power of the worker himself. 

Reduction of costs of manufacture does not mean more 
purchasing power and more goods consumed. It means 
just the opposite. 

The history of the 1929 to 1933 period shows that 
consumption of goods actually declines with a declining 
price level. The reason is that in such periods the buying 
power goes down faster than the prices. 

If you increase buying power, prices will go up but 
more goods will be bought. Wages ought to and must go 
up with prices. This does not mean unsound inflation or 
skyrocketing prices; this should be avoided, just as we seck 
to avoid deflation and bankruptcy sale values. What we do 
seek are a greater purchasing power and a reasonable stable 
and constant price level. 


Here, at last, the President has given us a clear insight 
into his confused thoughts on economic questions. ‘They are 
responsible for most of the difficulties which our country has 
experienced in the past three years. 

It is clear that the President has an entirely erroneous 
conception of the term “purchasing power.” He apparently 
views it in the same relation that gasoline has to a motor 
vehicle. If you put one gallon in your car, it will go a cer- 
tain distance and, of course, if you put in two gallons, it will 
go, under normal conditions, twice as far. If you pay a man 
$5.00 a day, according to the President, he will consume 
$5.00 worth of goods a day. If you pay him twice as much, 
he will consume twice as much of goods, because he has come 
into possession of additional purchasing power. 

The President overlooks the fact that purchasing power 
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expresses itself very differently at different times. The Presi- 
dent’s failure to recognize this fact is responsible for many 
of his impractical experiments. He gives no consideration 
at all to prices, which have a determining influence upon pur- 
chasing power, except to say that higher prices mean more 
purchasing power and more consumption, which of course is 
the very reverse of the truth. 

Let me give a few simple examples to indicate that “pur- 
chasing power” is something far more complicated than the 
President has any realization of. Necessarily, we must start 
with the consideration of prices because whether I get paid 

2 or $5 a day gives no information about my purchasing 
power until the price 1 have to pay for the goods I desire to 
buy with that day’s pay is known. Money wages are mean- 
ingless until we set them along side of the prices we have to 
pay for goods. If my wage is $2.00 per day and a piece of 
clothing costs $2.60, I can buy that piece of clothing with 
one day’s pay. But, if I get $3.00 a day and the same neces- 
sary piece of clothing costs $4.00, I cannot buy it with one 
day’s pay. ‘The question then arises as to when my condi- 
tion has been improved. Will it be when I cannot buy the 
piece of clothing that I desire with one day’s pay, or when 
I have to work a day and a half to buy the same piece of 
clothing? The answer to these questions is obvious. If all 
other prices are in the same relationship, it is easy to under- 
stand that my purchasing power increases as prices decrease. 

Let us take a glance at the difference between the years 
1929 and 1933, with respect to this subject. 

It is a well known fact that prices generally went down 
during that period. This meant that the dollars people had 
in 1933 would purchase far more goods than the same dol- 
lar would in 1929. There can be no real argument about 
that. The President’s point however, is that they did not have 
the dollars and so even if prices were low, it did not make 
any difference, they could not buy anyhow. It is true that 
many workers’ wages were reduced and many workers’ hours 
were lengthened and many workers were laid off completely, 
a situation which has happened in previous depressions and 
which always passes with the passing of the depression. On 
the other hand, at the very bottom of the depression, it is 
probable that not more than 30% of all workers were un- 
employed and many thousands were not only working full 
time, but had no wage cut at all, or such a slight cut in 
wages, that it was not at all comparable with the reduction 
in prices. In such instances, the purchasing power arising 
from wages, actually increased during the depression. 
Whether there was but slight, or no difference in the amount 
received in the pay envelope, the fact that the things to be 
bought were greatly reduced in price had the effect of actual 
increase in wages. 

To illustrate this point, the “real” wages of all union 
workers increased according to statistics of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor from 153.6 units of purchasing power in 1929 to 
207.8 in 1932, and this increase was after taking into full 
consideration the reduction of the number of hours of work 
per week. Bear in mind that these figures are for all union 
workers. If you take all these figures into consideration, 
you must conclude that, in view of the drastic reduction in 
prices, the purchasing power arising from wages was not re- 
duced by anything like as great an amount as the President 
seems to think.’ 

Another point that needs to be considered and which is 


very important, is that wages are only one source of purchas- 
ing power. In addition, there are dividends on stocks and 
bonds, rents received by landlords, insurance annuities, pen- 
sions, etc. All of these add to purchasing power, and all of 
them are available during a depression. In addition, there 
is the purchasing power represented by savings and by cash 
surrender values of insurance policies. The credit of indi- 
viduals and corporations is another source of purchasing 
power. When we consider these various sources of purchas- 
ing power, we see that wages are only a part of the picture, 
important of course, but still only a part, and this was the 
only part the President seems to have paid any attention to. 

Let me point out also another important thing to be 
considered with respect to purchasing power. That is human 
psychology. By that I mean that human psychology deter- 
mines how much and when the purchasing power will be 
used, and thus plays a tremendously important part in deter- 
mining business activities. It does not matter how much 
purchasing power is available, if that power is not used busi- 
ness will be at a standstill. If persons with money over and 
above what is needed for actual necessities, keep it in a closet, 
saving it for a more needy day, that money and the purchas- 
ing power which that money has, does not move the wheels 
of business a single revolution. 

Let me illustrate this by a few examples. 

If a worker is a little insecure in his job because times 
are getting hard, is he going to spend as freely as he would 
under normal conditions, or will he try to save only for a 
rainy day? 

If you were a business man, would you risk your capi- 
tal when business was on the down grade and no signs of 
improvement were in sight? Would you risk your capital 
if the Administration in power proudly announced that it 
was going to experiment, regardless of consequences, and 
proceeded to do so without giving you any hint as to what 
kind of experiment it had in its mind or when it was going 
to spring them upon the public? 

And when the depression is apparent and prices are 
going down very rapidly, are you going to hold off buying 
things you can conveniently do without until you are satisfied 
in your own mind that prices have actually reached rock 
bottom ? 

These simple illustrations demonstrate that in consider- 
ing “purchasing power” we must give consideration to 
whether it is used, or whether it is withheld. 

I have given some indication as to what goes on during a 
depression or when the people appreciate that a depression is 
surely approaching. When the depression has passed, how- 
ever, you have a very different picture of human psychology 
and the use of “purchasing power.” The memory of the de- 
pression is obliterated and with it goes the solemn vow to 
save if the opportunity ever again presents itself. Spending 
becomes the order of the day. If you do not have the cash, 
you use your credit. We have a way of making ourselves 
believe that prosperity is here to stay and we continue to 
spend and overspend, buying anything and everything in sight 
and paying most any price asked. Business men spend freely 
in expanding their business. Both workers and business men 
become careless as to waste and the prices they pay. 

As we consider the many angles as to the expansion and 
contraction of business and likewise as we consider the ex- 
pansion and contraction of purchasing power actually used 
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and in turn the effect on the rise and fall of prices, and 
finally, the effect of all these upon business, it can readily be 
seen that a far more complicated process is involved than is 
indicated by the superficial statement of the President con- 
cerning the 1929 to 1933 period. 

It must be remembered that throughout the entire course 
of our industrial history, the unit cost of production has been 
decreasing constantly. The President claims this means less 
purchasing power and less goods consumed. Bear in mind 
that machinery has played an important part in this constant 
reduction of unit costs, and according to the President, ma- 
chinery means less employment. In other words, if the Presi- 
dent is right, we shall find as we look at American industrial 
history that as costs have gone down year after year, wages 
have also gone down, hours have increased and employment 
has decreased. 

But, let us look at the record. 

The production of manufactured goods in a period of 
the past 80 years, has increased from 1 billion dollars to 70 
billion dollars and from $44 to $577 per capita. 


The average annual wage in 1849 was $247. Fifty 
years later, it was $437, and in 1929, it was $1314. 

Let us take the depression years into consideration. In 
1929 the number of saving deposit accounts in mutual savings 
banks alone and in the postal savings numbered 11,748,000. 
Each year they increased and in 1932, they stood at 12,521,- 
000. The deposits themselves increased from $9,044,000,000 
to $10,806,000,000, or more than $1,762,000,000. 

From these figures it is clear that unit costs were con- 
stantly decreasing under the impact of more and better ma- 
chinery, more and better power, and better technique. Dur- 
ing this same time hours constantly had been shortened, wages 
constantly had increased and during the greater part of the 
time, prices declined. Even in a great depression such as we 
have experienced, prolonged as it has been by the misguided 
efforts of theorists, it must be borne in mind that the unused 
purchasing power in the hands of the workers was over 
$10,000,000,000 in cash and between the years 1929 and 
1932, it had increased nearly two billion dollars. 

Not a single statement of the President is supported 
by American industrial history as its record is written in 
official government documents. The President says, “You 
can cheapen production costs by new machinery, new tech- 
nique, more efficiency. This means more men unemployed.” 
The incontrovertible figures from government sources show 
just the opposite to be true. Even though the introduction 
of a new machine may displace some workers temporarily, 
over the years machinery makes jobs. This is show by official 
government records, dating back to 1886. 

The President further stated that costs can be reduced 
by lengthening hours and reducing wages. The figures from 
government sources show that costs have been reduced con- 
stantly, while hours have been shortened and wages have been 
increased. The temporary reduction of wages and the tem- 
porary increase of hours during the depression is more than 
offset the minute business activities become normal. 

The President says, “the reduction of cost of manufac- 
ture does not mean more purchasing power and more goods 
consumed. It means just the opposite.” Figures from gov- 
ernment sources prove beyond the shadow of doubt, or the 
possibility of argument that as costs of production has gone 
down, production has gone up, workers and farmers pur- 


chasing power has gone up and billions of dollars worth more 
of goods were consumed. 

The President again says, “The history of the 1920 to 
1933 period shows that consumption of goods actually de- 
clines with a decline in price level.” The facts show that 
America because of her incomparable superior industrial sys- 
tem, which has constantly grown in efficiency, has had a price 
level that has declined almost constantly since the formation 
of the Union. Wars, paid for with purchasing power de- 
rived from credit, have, for very short periods, caused an in- 
creasing price level, invariably followed by depression, and 
then the continuance of the long-term downward trend of 
prices and upward trend of living standards. The indisput- 
able fact is that during the many years when our price level 
was declining, consumption was increasing. 

The President makes this statement also, and I quote: 

The reason that consumption declines with a declining 
price level as in 1929 to 1933 is that buying power goes 
down faster than the prices. 


I have undertaken to show that the buying power during a 
depression shows us that it was not a fall in buying power 
greater than a fall of prices which slowed up consumption, 
but the general belief that prices would go still lower and 
the uncertainty of the future. In other words, the failure to 
use the buying power. 

I repeat, not a single statement of the President is sup- 
ported by the facts. I base this statement upon facts as 
shown by government records. One does not have to be an 
economist to discover how little the President knows of the 
functioning of our industrial system. One is not surprised, 
therefore, that the President should be led astray by such 
people as Tugwell and other economic quacks. If the Presi- 
dent should turn his wrath from the industrial autocrats and 
clean his cwn administration of some of these over-privileged 
theorists and spendthrifts that now surround him, the people 
of the country would have greater confidence in him and in 
his administration. If he would turn his attention from the 
price level, which seems to have hynotized him, and, instead 
of harassing industry and giving it an occasional breathing 
spell, he would sincerely give it the signal to “go,” he could 
still in the remaining months of his administration, which is 
left to him make a contribution to American welfare. 

The President’s confused thinking is due to the fact 
that he sees only a very limited part of the economic picture. 
The broad picture of American economic history, in which 
good times and bad times come and go, it seems to me, he 
does not see at all. All that he sees is a small corner of the 
picture. From this very limited and necessarily very mis- 
leading point of view, he draws the weightest conclusions, 
not only as to what happens during a depression, but what 
happens during good times as well. It is this failure to take 
a broad view of the whole situation that has led him into 
sO many economic quagmires. 


In his New York speech all that he appears to see of . 


the entire economic picture is the laying off of some workers, 
the reduction of some wages and the lengthening of some 
hours of work during the depression. From this, he con- 
cludes that purchasing power is so greatly reduced and that 
for that reason alone business goes down and down. He 
entirely overlooks the fact that such reduction of wages and 
such lengthening of hours, as takes place during a depres- 
sion, are but a temporary thing and always pass as recovery 
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advances and that the quicker the recovery, the quicker wages 
advances and hours are again shortened. What the President 
does not see is the fact that when the over-extension of credit 
during a boom brings about a mis-alignment of wages, prices, 
profits and debts, there is only one way to get back to a 
sound basis. That sound basis is not devaluation. It is to 
re-align these factors, or to give them a chance to re-2lign 
themselves. If we can in the future prevent credit from ex- 
panding beyond a certain capacity to repay, we could greatly 
limit any readjustment our economic system from time to 
time would require. The failure of the President to see 
those things is a very real tragedy. 

It will be observed that nowhere in this speech that the 
President made, nor in any of the President’s statement, is 
there the slightest indication that he realizes that there is a 
natural price level. There is such a thing as a natural price 
level and when you undertake artifically to raise the price 
level by monetary tricks, or by such legislation as the NRA, 
the net effect will be to reduce our own consumption and 
our exports, and thus set up an unbalance which will com- 
pel a readjustment by way of a depression. That is the only 
way our economic system will rid itself of man-made distor- 
tions like these. We cannot control the tides of business. 
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We can, however, learn to know the movements of these tides 
and by working with them and not against them as at pres- 
ent, proceed to an ever growing mastery of production and 
distribution to the ever-increasing benefit of all of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The President said in his speech, “We are on our way.” 
Everybody knows that that is true, but everybody is asking 
himself the question, “Where are we going?” Does anybody 
have any notion where men like Tugwell, Hopkins and 
Wallace, who have an important voice in this administration, 
are going to take us? I have mentioned the fact that the 
President boasted of the $30,000,000,000 increase in the 
national income between 1932 and 1936. I have called 
attention to the fact that the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve says this is $20,000,000,000, and the President is not 
disturbed at the cost this has been to the country, but he 
ought at the same time to bear in mind that there is an indus- 
trial machine in this country that has alone turned out $70,- 
000,000,000 of wealth in a single year, standing ready and 
willing to turn out $100,000,000,000. While this is true, 
the President stands by and boasts of an increase of $20,000,- 
000,000 in four years, after an expenditure of about $15,- 
000,000,000 of the people’s money. 
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